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Editorial, 


WORD of praise in season is like a wild strawberry 
ina field. In its unexpectedness and flavor the 
sweetness isenhanced. ‘True it is that some men 
have great power over others through the rarity, 

even the denial, of their commendations. But their 
silence becomes a praise and is so felt. They are so sure 
to notice imperfection that absence of such comment be- 
comes itself the highest compliment. But never to say 
anything, to receive with equal non-regard the services of 
others, and meet eager uncertainty with no comforting 
assurance,—this is to chill the heart of endeavor and blot 
spring out of the seasons. ‘There was something fine, even 
in its sudden drop, in the words of a good woman who had 
just complimented the preacher, still trembling after his 
first sermon outside the divinity nursery, “I always say 
this to the young men who come down here, I believe in 
encouraging them.” 


Ro 


‘““ZION’S HERALD” has added another to the notable 
buildings in Boston that give shelter to the religious press. 
The Herald is not in the list of journals subsidized by 
Methodist conferences and publishing houses. It is an 
excellent paper conducted with intelligence and fairness, 
and a disposition to be no more severe in dealing with 
heretics than loyalty to the truth demands. It will not 
go as far in fraternizing with Unitarians as some of our 
Congregational neighbors have done, but the gulf between 
us is not so wide and deep as a hundred years ago it was 
between Arminian Methodists and Calvinistic Congrega- 
tionalists. 

J 


Joun Bricu’’s latest biographer says, ‘He believed 
that his part of honest critic was of more value to the 
nation than his services as a minister could be.”’ It was 
more valuable, and the example presented by ‘Her 
Majesty’s Opposition” is of value outside government. 
The best interests of a cause everywhere are served 
by such straightforward assertion of views that happen 
not to be in the ascendant. Even an infallible authority 
profits by what it condemns. Without an Index Expurga- 
torius a propaganda would lack flavor. If difference 
could be suppressed from above or, wholly restrained 
within, many useful suggestions and wholesome provo- 
cations would fail us. The best usefulness of a con- 
ference is in the respect and unevasive welcome it gives 
to diversities of opinion. No condemnation of criticism 
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should be supposed for a moment to apply to fair opposi- 
tion that can show a reason for its doubts as well as for its 
faiths. To resent such spirited correction as though 
merit were above its reach, or to impute to it disloyalty 
ot disaffection, is the sort of defence that weakens the 
citadel from within. Faults concealed out of good nature 
or for policy’s sake, the candid facing of which would 
better our ways and disarm fault-finding, grow more of 
a plague the longer notice of them is withheld. 


ed 


THE inanities of emphasis should be exposed, ‘They 
have erased all meaning from many precious sayings. 
The Lord’s Prayer itself affords an instance. The usual 
stress in the sentence, ‘‘’Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,” follows the sound rather than the sense, and 
falls on the word ‘“‘done.”’ ‘This erases the meaning of the 
passage and substitutes another not suggested by_ it. 
Emphasize the word “earth,”’ and all comes clear. Lin- 
coln’s famous phrase cannot be analyzed by the usual 
threefold emphasis on the words ‘‘of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” ‘The.real idea is brought out by 
saying, ““Government of the people,” then letting the 
twofold explanation of the words follow naturally. ‘The 
titles themselves, “‘The Lord’s Prayer,” “The Prodigal 
Son,” are made insignificant by emphasizing the last 
word. ‘There is no point in saying the prodigal son: 
the parable is really about the prodigal son. 


et 


Caprious and ill-considered criticism deserves no 
defence and little attention. Bad temper and ignorance 
will vitiate even a good cause, and the habit of proving 
judgment through expressions of dislike rather than 
through appreciation is a poisonous infection. Dean 
Swift's famous description of the hag criticism fits this 
sort of things still. “It is I who give wisdom to infants 
and idiots; by me children grow wiser than their parents; 
by me beaux become politicians, and school-boys judges 
of philosophy; by me sophisters debate, and conclude 
upon the depths of knowledge; and coffee-house wits, 
instinct by me, can correct an author’s style and display 
his minutest errors without understanding a syllable of 
his matter or his language; by me striplings spend their 
judgment, as they do their estate, before it comes into 
their hands; it is I who have deposed wit and knowledge 
from their empire over poetry and advanced myself in 
their stead.” 

& 


THE young man who went from college to factory life, 
saying that he regarded it as much a course of study as 
though he had returned for post-graduate work, had the 
right idea. High success is bound to follow industry 
so entered on and persistently pursued. ‘There is some- 
thing inspiring, also, about young men of high character 
and attainment consecrating their youth to the oppor- 
tunities of the industrial world. Its problems challenge 
as fine intellectual powers and as noble humanitarianism 
as those of the ideal professions. For men who might be 
good ministers to be the same kind of men in business 
will do more for the world than preaching. “They preach 
my gospel there, said the Lord.” 


ad 


‘THAT was a wise and philosophic remark made by the 
boy who had just been complimented on good behavior: 
“T wasn’t thinking about it,—naughty or anything. I 
think I’m better- when I don’t. I was just thinking 
what a good time I was having.’”’ A good time, worth 
the name, is a better sort of morality than any ever in- 
vented by theologians and philosophers. A playground 
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is a protection and a guarantee that the school-house 
itself cannot always claim to be. The moral direction 
and discipline of character that is conveyed: through 
such channels of development gets into the central roots 
of motives as the old-fashioned way of direct instruction 
never succeeded in doing. ‘There are outs in the new 
ways, and some excesses in manners and freedom have to 
be recognized. But the modern spirit of fellowship and 
wholesome expression, though it sometimes lacks obedi- 
ence and respect, will in the long run make for a more 
reliable respect and more lasting bonds of influence. As 
for thinking about sins-and all the time fearsomely watch- 
ing against them, we, old or young, may well think we 
are better when we don’t. ; 


CURLOUSLY enough, employees in powder mills have 
to have fines threaten them to prevent their doing what 
might easily blow them all to pieces. Sure risk of death 
is not restraint enough: infraction of the rules of safety 
is prevented more by artificial penalties than by the prob- 
abilities of destruction. Familiarity breeds carelessness. 
The practised swimmer often drowns, the old horseman 
gets run away with, the reliable engineer takes chances 
and goes by the signal into horror. The human factor is, 
after all other explanations, the chief explanation of the 
accidents against which all kinds of protection are being 
devised. What-men get used to tends to relax the watch- 
fulness and caution at first impressed upon them. Ex- 
pertness begets the spirit of superiority, and men take the 
law into their own hands. ‘The arbitrariness of rules is 
irksome, but it makes the only freedom from accident. 


Old Sermons. 


Our whole attitude toward the church and its services 
has changed so materially in modern times, it requires 
some effort of the imagination to look back to the days 
when the Bible and the sermon book were the staples 
of literature. We are perhaps not less religious than our 
forefathers were, but we are religious in a different way. 
We could not now endure the long-winded discourses our 
ancestors absorbed so eagerly, and which afforded them 
so much nourishing pabulum for the soul. 

How intolerably dull, prolix, and tiresome some of 
these discourses would seem to us now, that once were 
Spiritual meat and drink to hungry hearts and minds! 
Beginning at firstly and going on to fifteenthly besides 
introduction and peroration, they often consumed two 
solid hours in the delivery. Their close-mailed logic, 
the rich abundance of Biblical texts, the ripe if tedious 
scholarship, would fatigue us intolerably. We are lack- 
ing in patience to digest such strong meat so abundantly 
garnished and peppered with the fruits of study and pro- 
found thought. ‘There is not time enough for these exer- 
cises when in our day the usual sermon is not longer 
than the old-fashioned prayer often was. 

Granting its premises, logical and close wrought, the 
sermon was not a light document, to be listened to idly 
and. forgotten—text and context—before the parishioner 
reached home after the church service. It was a subject 
of vital interest to be discussed and argued over in the 
family circle until all doubts of.its meaning and purport, 
its bearing on life here and hereafter, were elucidated. 

Often the sermon was borrowed by’ pious souls, and 

_taken home to be conned prayerfully, thus to deepen the 
impression of the Sunday exercise. The people longed for 
strong doctrinal meat, and they received it in abundance 
from those old: discourses: They formed generations of 
people whose intellectual development in the scarcity 
of books depended largely on their influence. The printed 
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book of sermons, with perhaps a few standard theologi- 
cal works, took the place since occupied by history, phi- 
losophy, the novel, and poetical works. ‘The rich poetry 
of the Bible supplied some imaginative and emotional 
food. but the mental bill of fare was so restricted, back 
in the old, early colonial days, we instinctively feel a 
sense of pity for all that was denied the people. 

But there is very little ground for commiseration. 
The food that seems to us so rocky and indigestible 
reared a strong, God-fearing, liberty-loving race to which 
we look back with reverence and a kind of awe. Their 
uncompromising grimness fills us with respect. They 
had the courage of their convictions, and the school 
in which they were bred, if stern and autocratic, was 
noble. 

Barren and meagre the life seems according to our 
standards, and yet it was heroic in its results. The hard 
nuts of theology those people were forced to crack was 
their only intellectual exercise. It imbued life with 
deep, vast, and solemn meanings, and saved from all 
levity and foolishness. . 

We can hardly realize all this when we gaze at dust- 
covered rows of old volumes of sermons that in ancient 
homes occupy the top shelves of libraries. The fire 
has gone out of them. Not aspark lives in the ashes. It 
would be an unwelcome task even to turn their pages. 
Their theology has been discredited for us, and their 
style seems stiff and pedantic. An old book of sermons 
seems the very acme of dulness, unless it be one divinely 
inspired like the still glowing and vital works of Jeremy 
Taylor, as good reading as the modern volumes of 
Robertson, Phillips Brooks, Channing, and Theodore 
Parker. 

The interest in sermonizing in all churches seems to 
have declined since the days of the eloquent greatness of 
the last century. In some churches the sermon is an 
almost negligible part of the service, so much larger 
place have ritual and music made for themselves in the 
ceremonies, ‘The appeal of the modern church is not so 
strictly to intellectual athletic as formerly. It is more to 
the emotions, sentiments, and ardors of human nature, 
—more anecdotic and illustrative, more sympathetic 
and poetic. 

Life was far more simple in those old days when the 
parson reigned as the autocrat of piety and also of knowl- 
edge. He was the guardian of the conscience and the 
learning of his parish, the overseer of souls and often- 
times their guide and adviser in practical affairs. He was 
almost invariably a man of high character and im- 
peccable integrity; and, if something of fear was mingled 
with the sentiments he awakened in the community, it 
was a wholesome and restraining influence. He was 
often a man of sound judgment, shrewd knowledge of the 
world, and safe counsellor and friend. 

The modern minister in a large parish cannot be what 
the old parson was to a small group. We must respect 
that sturdy ideal that has disappeared, though we bave 
rejected many of his doctrines and are unconvinced by 
his logic.. In our mind’s eye we can see him in the pleni- 
tude of his power thundering from the pulpit with a 
voice of authority that is now seldom heard in our modern 
churches. Then the church was the great binding in- 
fluence of the community. Now it is only one of the 
many enticements and interests and opportunities life 
presents, and oftentimes the weakest. The sermon that 
once was the great motive power is now only one of the 
attractions that causes people to enter the door of the 
sanctuary. 1 

It has changed its character to a great degree. Theol- 
-ogy no longer occupies it wholly or even in great part. 
_All of life and human experience, sociology, psychology, 
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science, literature, politics, reform of all kinds, social 
service, come into the field of its interests. 

Instead of being two hours long it confines itself to 
thirty or forty minutes. Some of the clergy believe that 
all that is telling in the sermon and can be retained in the 
mind of the listener can profitably be said in less than 
an hour. 

A great tenderness has grown up toward the listener 
He must never be bored by long, 
dull discourses, but always considered and pampered, 
whereas in the old days he was made to endure hardness 
to the point of suffering. He often sat for hours in a cold 
meeting-hotse, and, if, perchance, he fell into a gentle doze, 
he was rudely awakened by the beadle, or by whatever 
term the functionary was called. 

Non-church attendance was severely punished in the 
early days, even to the point of imprisonment and fine. 
When we consider our luxurious modern churches so 
perfectly warmed and lighted, and the difficulty there often 
is in inducing people to enter them in large numbers, we 
can appreciate what the church really meant to the 
devout souls of early colonial times. 


New Wine and Old Bottles. 


People are sometimes worried about putting new wine 
into old bottles. It doubtless does make a ferment, and, so 
far as the bottles are concerned, they are not likely to 
last long with their new contents. Is the fault in the 
wine, or is it in the sheepskins? for such were the 
bottles of Jesus’ time. We imagine that bottles which 
get old should be replaced from time to time, and we 
cannot see that new thought should be: suppressed be- 
cause it splits the old organizations. 

This has been history. You cannot get the God of 
the twentieth century into the fifteenth-century bottle. 
The God of that day was a supramundane being, who 
lived in a retreat, and waited for us to die in order to 
pass judgment on us. He was an angry God, and had 
been angry almost from the day of creation. He made 
out of nothing everything that is and his work had not 
pleased him. Man had revolted, and from that day 
chaos had ruled morally.’ Such a God could well be 
prayed to in a cathedral or in a conventicle of bigots; 
but the God of to-day is the All-filling Father of Life, 
Light, and Evolution. It would be impossible to con- 
ceive any system of theology in which we could fit the 
ever-living and universal soul to the formalities of West- 
minster. ‘That Pan is dead is one of the ever-recurring 
truths, and always will be true until we have learned 
how to measure the Infinite. 

The sacred books of the old days fit just as poorly 
to modern ideas of inspiration. Full of contradictions, 
and not a little ignorance, they serve us well as poems 
and records of historic progress; but they do not fit to 
the revelations of modern science. It was so in the days 
of Jesus, and it was so, also, in the days of Copernicus 
and Kepler. It would not do to let this modern idea 
of inspiration loose. Such new wine would surely burst 
the old bottles. ‘The sacred books of to-day are science, 
—tevealed and being revealed, and ever more to be 
revealed,—new wine for those that will receive it to the 
end of time. So it comes about that the modern sacred 
book teaches sanitary living,—how to save the children’s 
lives, how to equalize opportunities for all human beings, 
and so at the same time enable us to play the part of 
real children of God. 

Sacred books, when they get behind the age, are as 
dangerous property as a people can hold. The Moham- 
medans consider that all beyond the Koran is useless: 
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as new wine, it would burst the old bottle. As a result 
the Mohammedans of India are a full league behind the 
Hindus in educated mental vision and industrial living. 
The Christian Bible saved civilization in the times of 
Luther and Erasmus; but in the days of our Civil War 
it based slavery on ‘“‘Slaves, obey your masters.” 

We have our old bottle folk everywhere and in all 
times, asking only not to be disturbed in their corked-up 
quarters. On the whole, the best thing is to let fresh air 
in on these satisfied souls, even at the risk of disturbing 
their peace of mind and self-satisfaction. It is of the 
least possible advantage that any one shall be so thor- 
oughly well satisfied with his existing condition as to 
fear change. Uncork the bottles, and leave the conse- 
quences with God. Piety does not consist in old wine 
in old bottles or the preservation of antiquity beyond 
its utility. 

The world moves in a sense not intended by the famous 
words of Galileo. It is moving more rapidly of late, and 
to cry out against it as “‘modernism”’ is to make a laugh- 
ing-stock of religion. Conservatives themselves are 
unable to stand still; but they may wish to command the 
tides, they wish to guide and order the moral universe. 
Up to their stake you may move; but woe to the reformer 
or the thinker who dares to think or to hope beyond 
that point! ‘The old bottles are burst, and there is no 
longer a chance for saving them. What we want is 
light and love and truth, not the dried theories of an- 
tiquity. It concerns us very little to-day whether we 
are standing just where Channing stood or where Parker 
stood, any more than where Luther stood or where 
Anselm stood. What we want to know is, Have we the 
new wine that was brewed by honest research in the last 
year’s vintage? ‘he sincere Christian does not desire 
to rest content with old convictions because they are 
old, but to keep pace with the revelation of eternally 
unfolding truth. ‘To keep up with the times is to keep 
up with God himself. 

The old wine of thought, while not expected to ferment 
as much as the new, ought all the same to have been 
ripened by age into a very complete sympathy for all 
efforts after righteousness and ambition to do good. 
It ought to feel the power of its own life, the power of 
experience, a wide sympathy for all uplookers, but most 
of all for those who, having been in darkness, now love 
the light. That is not old wine which simply sizzles: it 
may be in old bottles, however. Old wine has the spirit 
of love and loving kindness. It has a warm spirit and 
a ready heart for those younger in the faith. 


Current Topics. 


‘THE probable immunity of the Panama Canal structure 
from destruction or material damages by seismic dis- 
turbances is considered by engineering experts to have 
been demonstrated at the end of last week, when the 
Canal Zone suffered the severest earthquake in its re- 
corded history. It was feared at first that the Gatun 
Locks, the most important works at the Pacific end of 
the great waterway, would feel the effects of the severe 
shock. Examination, however, showed that the vast 
masonry construction had escaped noticeable injuries, 
and that the disturbance had not affected any part of the 
canal. The outcome of the upheaval served to bear out 
the contention, advanced by the builders of the inter- 
oceanic route, that no hitherto experienced operation of 
natural forces have been of such power and scope as to 
menace by their repetition the stability of the enterprise 
which Col. George W. Goethals and his fellow-workers 
have carried through to a successful conclusion in the 
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face of difficulties seldom before encountered in the slow 
and painful march of civilization. 


wt 


THE carrying out of the first great pledge of the Demo- 
cratic party by the passage by the Senate, last Friday, of 
the revised Tariff Bill, which became law immediately 
upon the appending of the President’s signature, the 
national administration is taking up in earnest the two 
other pressing problems on its programme of activities,— 
currency reform and the enforcements of the laws pro- 
hibiting trusts. It was announced from the White House 
last week that President Wilson will press the pending 
currency measure for action without undue delay, and 
that the Department of Justice, at the instance of the 
executive, is taking energetic measures for a wide-spread 
campaign against corporate interests, in the form of 
prosecutions. A feature of the impending proceedings 
will be an attempt to bring criminal actions against sus- 
pected violators of the Sherman anti-trust law. It is the 
conviction of the Department of Justice that such drastic 
proceedings will be more effective than the civil prosecu- 
tions which heretofore have characterized the acti 
of the department. 

ad 


THE determination of the Japanese government, to 
maintain its efforts to obtain for its subjects in this coun- 
try equal standing with aliens of other nationalities, was 
manifested on September 30, when the State Department 
was notified from Tokio that Japan had sent a third 
protest against the discriminatory legislation put on the 
statute books of California. In this document, . which 
has been forwarded to Washington before the State De- 
partment had replied to the preceding note, the Japanese 
foreign office is said to take the ground that the constitu- 
tion of the United States places in the hands of the fed- 
eral government the power to deal with questions of 
international comity affecting the various States, and that 
therefore it is within the scope of federal authority to 
nullify the action of the California legislature which—as 
Japan contends—violates the spirit and the letter of the 
treaty between this country and Japan. In the mean 
while the agitation against the treatment of Japanese in 
California continues without abatement throughout the 
Japanese empire. 

ad 


THE prospective failure of an international conspiracy 
to obtain control of Chinese finances is indicated by the 
withdrawal of Great Britain from the group of powers that 
is seeking to impose upon China a great loan, on terms 
to be dictated by the lenders. In abandoning the project, 
Great Britain follows by a few weeks the action of the 
administration of Washington, which recently denounced 
the international project and announced its intention 
not to participate in the six-power loan, now reduced 
to a four-power enterprise. With the United States 
and Great Britain out of the project, there is every reason 
to believe that Germany, France, Russia, and Japan will 
realize the futility of an attempt to close the money 
markets of the world to the new republic, and that China 
will soon be able to find the money necessary for its 
political and material reconstruction from non-political 
sources. By so doing, the Chinese government will avoid 
a multiplicity of restrictions designed to place the control 
of its finances in foreign hands. 


wt 
IF the representations of the Mexican government are 


to be accepted on their face value, the force of the revo- 
lution in Northern Mexico has been broken by the fed- 
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eral campaign, and the country is on the way to the long- 
deferred pacification. Inspired statements from the City 
of Mexico, which were given to the world last Monday, 
indicate a series of reverses for the rebel leaders which it 
would be difficult for them to survive. Simultaneously 
with the publication of these advices, however, came as- 
surances from Constitutionalist generals that, in spite 


_of temporary ill success, they intend to remain in the 


field until the power of Gen. Huerta, the provisional 
president, has been broken and the country is assured of 
a general election unhampered by illegal pressure. The 
introduction of a new element into the situation evidently 
has been prevented by the apparent refusal of Gen. 
Porfirio Diaz, the former dictator, to return to Mexico 
on Huerta’s invitation, issued a fortnight ago and repre- 
sented in the Mexican capital as a decisive move in the 
direction of the establishment of a new order of things. 


eo 


AN attempt to remove the “Mad King Otto”’ from the 
throne of Bavaria, which he still nominally occupies, is 
foreshadowed by dispatches from Munich. ‘The present 
movement to dethrone Otto is a repetition of the effort 
made by the government last year, when Prince Idwig 
became regent by the death of his predecessor. At that 
time, however, the project, after receiving parliamentary 
sanction, was frustrated by the veto of Prince Ludwig. 
In the present instance the government is believed to 
have received assurances of sympathy from the regent. 
The government’s argument is addressed chiefly to the 
clericals, who have stood solidly for the retention of King 
Otto in his sovereignty. To this end the government 
has introduced into the diet a bill designed to increase the 
civil list of Prince Ludwig to the proportions of that en- 
joyed by the theoretical occupant of the throne, and thus 
to convince the clericals that it does not pay to have two 
kings of Bavaria, a nominal and an actual sovereign. 


Sd 


Uniess all appearances are deceptive, the Turkish 
government intends to exert great pressure upon Greece 
in an attempt to recover some of the territory acquired 
by Greece in the two Balkan Wars. ‘The signature of 
the Bulgaro-Turkish treaty in Constantinople a fortnight 
ago has been followed by plain intimations in the Con- 
stantinople press that Turkey will ignore the treaty of 
London in its negotiations with Greece, and that, as a 
preliminary step toward an agreement, Greece will have 
to abandon its claims to the A’gean Islands now occupied 
by Greek forces, and to relinquish its demands for an 
extra-territorial standing for its nationals in ‘Turkey. 
That the Greek government regards the attitude of the 
Ottoman foreign office with apprehension is indicated by 
the partial remobilization of the Greek army and by 
the hasty return to Macedonia of King Constantine, who 
before his departure from England had a long conference 
with Sir Edward Grey in an attempt to bring about inter- 
national action against Turkey. 


Brevities. 


In Missouri the basement as a living room passed last 
month officially out of existence. 


“Satan never scored a greater triumph,’”’ says the 
Living Church, “than when he successfully raised doubts 
about his own existence.” 


“T have seen more than a generation of college boys,” 
said a college president, “class succeeding class, and I 
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tell you the boys are good boys.” It is the young man 
who is your true idealist, ready to devote himself to the 
highest he can see. 


Each General Conference calls attention again to the 
fine average quality of our young ministers, a most cheer- 
ful omen for the future of the church. 


“A little persecution,” says the London Inqutrer, ‘is 
a dangerous thing’’; that is, for the persecutor. It calls 
attention to the thing he wishes to have people avoid. 


From frequent examination of English papers and 
periodicals we believe that English editors have usually 
as little objection to the phrase “in our midst” as have 
many American writers, but that makes the phrase 
itself no better. 


The ozone myth has been definitely exploded. Profs. 
Jordan and Carlson of the University of Chicago 
have been carrying on an extensive series of experiments 
which indicate that ozone generators are useless. ‘There 
is. no air so good as outdoor air, and the best way to get 
it in a house is to open a door or window. ‘The Journal 
of the Medical Association reports the observations of the 
Chicago professors. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Expenses at College. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


“The doors of opportunity are open wide for all young 
men and maidens who desire to attain to the benefits 
of the higher education. Provision has been made for 
them and is only waiting until they knock at the doors 
of colleges and universities.” 


I clip. the above comforting paragraph from a recent 
issue of the Register. I hope the author is correct in his 
statements; but, from quite extended experience, I know 
that it is incorrect if applied to the larger and attractive 
institutions for higher learning. 

There are several small, isolated colleges, and some 
endowed preparatory schools, in which the cost of tuition 
and board has been kept at the figure which prevailed, 
say, at Harvard forty or fifty years ago. But in the best- 
known preparatory schools and colleges, large or small, 
the mounting expense and scant provision for charitable 
aid almost inhibit the attendance of a poor student. 

At such popular universities as Harvard and Yale an 
increasing number of Freshmen enter from endowed 
schools. Most of the public high schools, unless under 
the shadow of these institutions, send very few students 
to them, unless such students are wealthy or have excep- 
tional intellectual gifts. 

In late years I have been personally interested in several 
poor boys, who are willing students and anxious for a 
collegiate education. I have found that there are none 
of the popular colleges in which a student can get through 
an academic year at a cost of less than $600. Suppose 
he has no resources, where is this money to come from? 
If he is a ready and acquisitive learner, he may be awarded 
a scholarship, rarely larger than $250 and more commonly 
of $150. The rest he must earn for himself. Harassed at 
every turn, with the fear of failure always before him, he 
leads a life often of over-anxiety. He may possibly 
pick up $100 a year by snatching time needed for his 
studies and doing clerical or chore work, and may, by 
sacrificing his much-needed vacational rest, earn, by ped- 
ling, by acting as hotel waiter, or as a farm-hand, pos- 
sibly by clerical work, if he lives in a city or large town, 
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from $100 to $200 more. It is only tutorial work, ex- 
tremely wearing, that brings in substantial returns. 

The writer of the optimistic paragraph would never 
have written it if he had known the agonies and sharp 
anxieties to which many a worthy and ambitious student, 
boy or girl, is subjected. Often the college education of 
such is won at a fearful price. 

The pressing need of vastly more scholarships and 
larger scholarships for poor students is felt at all our 
universities. Sometimes it seems that in the develop- 
ment of the pension system for professors, Sabbatical 
vacations, and expensive courses in the by-paths of 
education, of which but few students avail themselves, 
the poor, struggling, self-denying student is neglected. 
Yet he or she may have the stuff which will bring ultimate 
renown to the college. 

I have the personal acquaintance of several students 
of great worth and excellent parts who are almost in 
despair. Only a few days ago a young student, who is 
working himself to the verge of physical exhaustion to 
gain and maintain a scholarship in his college, said to me: 
“T begin to believe that our Eastern endowed colleges 
are no place for a poor fellow like me. ‘The strain is too 
great. Unless more scholarships are soon established, 
fellows like me must go to the State universities of the 
West. The present condition of things must lead to a 
State college in Massachusetts. It is not so far off as 
some people think.” 

I think the student’s statement was measurably cor- 
rect. Mitton Rein. 

WESTPORT PoINTt, Mass. 

[The subject is important and will be discussed a little 
later with some facts to show another side of the ques- 
tion.—EDI1ToR.| 


Webster Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The special charge against Webster, against which I 
undertook to defend his memory, was that in the 7th 
of March speech he had stifled his real convictions, in 
order to commend himself, as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, to pro-slavery sentiment. I do not see how any 
fair-minded person can now read that speech and con- 
tinue to make the accusation. That he was mistaken in 
his view of the situation, and of his own duty in the case, 
it is of course quite possible to maintain; but that he 
expressed, and did not suppress, his honest convictions 
in the 7th of March speech ought now to be allowed. 
Whether he was entirely right, or more nearly right than 
the Abolitionists in his view of the duty of the hour, is a 
question to which much debate might be given. My 
only contention is that he had a reasonable case which 
commanded the entire assent of his own judgment, and 
he ought not to be called base for taking the stand which 
was to him the essence of patriotism. ‘There is no evi- 
dence to support the charge that he offered himself “‘for 
sale,’”’ and the verdict of history is likely to be that this 
charge grew only out of the passion of a great contro- 
versy. ‘The matter is of something more than antiqua- 
rian interest. For one thing, if the form of Webster could 
be restored to that place in the veneration of his country- 
men which he deserves, his burning words of devotion 
to the Union might still do much to kindle the flame of 
loyalty in the hearts of our people. In the next place, 
reformers are still overfond of assuming the: moral tur- 
pitude of those who cannot agree with some of their 
particular measures, and it is rather a good thing to have 
one of their baseless charges exploded now and then. 

Howarp N. Brown. 


SouTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
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Day Dreams. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


My dreams are like a tender flock: 
I shepherd them on high 

Above the clouds, within the blue, 

Where in the night my stars shine through 
The azure of the sky. 


They are my day dreams,—all my own: 
I hide them safe away 

Beyond the common hours of life, 

Exempt from every earthly strife, 
Above the mere to-day. 


They listen to the singing stars, 
To them my visions tell; 
The stars take them, confiding, true, 
And hold them safe within the blue, 
They keep my secrets well. 


Dear skies that overarch my world, 
Your stars are looking through, 
And they will guide me to the goal 
Best to requite my seeking soul, 
And make my day dreams true. ® 


Why? 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


Owing to a failure in the water supply in the mountains, 
I found myself for two weeks this summer in the city. 
During this time I resolved to try to solve for myself a 
question, the answer to which has always been a mystery 
to me; namely, Why do people go to church? 

In the mountains I had walked two long, hot miles to 
attend a service in a “union”? church. I had there been 
informed that the two things which were destroying the 
church at present were, in the first place, the denial of 
the total and literal inspiration of every word of ‘“‘this 
Sacred Book,” and, secondly, the dragging in of human- 
itarian and social questions, “good enough in themselves,”’ 
into the pulpit, which the preacher said should be kept 
exclusively for “‘spiritual themes.”’ I sat there wonder- 
ing whether it was my duty to get up and contradict 
publicly every word of the sermon and especially its 
whole spirit, but in the end like a coward I sneaked out 
without saying a word in protest. I learned some les- 
sons, that there is need still for liberal souls in the relig- 
ious fold, and also the disadvantages of having the cour- 
age of one’s convictions; for this minister read the whole 
of two of the most uninteresting chapters of the book of 
Chronicles, informing us, meanwhile, that in a study 
of “German criticism” he had once “almost lost his 
own soul.” 

Mrs. Smith very uncharitably faced me on the way 
home with’ this question, If you were not a minister and 
lived here, would you go to hear that man Sunday after 
Sunday? I pass the question on to my clerical readers 
coupled, with this further development of it, “‘How far 
would you go to hear yourself preach?”’ 

When I was in the great city, I felt I ought to solve 
the mystery, why a certain number of people will insist 
on going to church? I visited in the next few weeks a 
good many churches and took part in a good number of 
differing forms of services. I submit the results of this 
investigation for what it is worth. 

The church which had the largest congregation and in 
the service of which the people seemed most heartily 
and sincerely engaged was the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the whole service of which there was not a single word 
I could understand. It seemed as if every member of 
that vast congregation had come there for the one pur- 
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pose of praying; and pray they did, with all the earnestness 
and apparent zeal that could be desired... Nothing could 
exceed the knowledge of average human psychology 
upon which the service was based. The coming and 
going of lights, the processions, the elevation of the host, 
the continual voice of music or of prayer in the distance, 
the sense of prostration before an infinite mystery, all 
had their part in the wondrous result of a whole worship- 
ping congregation. ; 

My next place of visitation was a large evangelical 
hall used as a church. Here also there was a huge con- 
gregation, but no sign of worship. It was an audience 
rather than a congregation. Soon a man appeared in 
front-and began to wave his arms and shout. We were 
to sing. The music of the big organ began tumpety- 
tump, and soon he had the whole audience swaying and 
jumping and singing like a country fair. It felt good to 
something that was in you, of which you were rather 
ashamed, so to sway with the mass of simple folk and 
shout in unison rag-time music. Then another man 
appeared and said “Let us pray,” and, closing his eyes, 
addressed a few remarks to the Deity and preached a 
short, indirect sermon. ‘Then a lady stood up and sung 
a song, and at last the preacher arose to preach upon 
the devil. The part of his sermon that brought down the 
house and sticks in one’s memory was his proof of the 
existence of the devil. He said that a friend of his had 
drunk too much and got delirium tremens: in this state 
he had seen many little red devils. Now it seemed to him 
(the preacher) that, if there were these little devils, the 
old- fellow must be around somewhere. Shortly after 
this he sunk his. voice and told us that all those who were 
Christians were to sit and those who wanted to be were 
to stand, and he said, ‘Thank you, sir,” over and over 
again as he looked over the audience. Then he asked 
those who had stood to meet him in the room behind the 
platform, and the meeting was over. What struck one, 
on looking over the audience, was that it was having a 
good time, but the idea of worship did not seem to enter 
into the situation at all. 

’ The next church visited was the most famous and fash- 
ionable of the liturgical churches in the city. It was 
fairly well filled by well-dressed people. The service 
was well-speeded up mechanically, though something 
might be done to run a little faster through the rather 
meaningless Psalms which were sung. ‘The singing by 
the boy choir gave one the impression as: being the real 
thing for which the people had come and was listened 
to devoutly. At the close of the service a preacher, 
who, although disguised as a man of thirty years old, was, 
evidently from his remarks, a Sophomiore in the high 
school, spoke for five minutes upon the life of Moses as 
portrayed in the morning lesson, and how it taught us 
that we should all be good. ‘The feeling in this service 
was that.of peace and comfort, and, apart from the long 
stands, left one feeling very rested. 

The last church visited was of the more liberal school 
in theological matters. The quartette was fine, and the 
sermon was fine, but there was no atmosphere and no 
congregation. Why? ‘The devil immediately whispered 
in my ear that the reason was because good people are 
few, but I do not think we can lay that flattering unciion 
to our souls. I think we Protestant churches have been 
obsessed by the vaudeville show, the symphony concert, 
and the lecture hall, and different denominations of us 
have tried to turn our churches respectively into one 
or other of these. The Roman Catholics with all their 
faults have kept their churches deliberately as places 
for prayer, and have studied profoundly the psychology 
of the prayer atmosphere. Are you inclined to pray 
yourself, my reader, when a man on a platform in front 
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of you gets up and says, “Let us pray,’ and shuts his 
eyes? Would you feel more inclined to do so if, when 
you went into the church, you saw the minister kneeling 
at the altar saying his own prayers? But we Protestants 
have put the prayer to one side, and run shows like the 
great evangelical service, with the devil and the room 
behind the platform as features, or we have arranged 
concerts, as the newspapers on Easter Saturday show us 
all to our shame, or we have run a lecture hall where after 
the “preliminary services” the preacher lectures on 
Darwin or Browning. 

Cut out, then, the thousands who go simply to church 
shows and concerts and lectures, I believe there are 
still thousands who go to church for the spiritual atmos- 
phere as given them by a service that seems to speak to 
them out of the heart of humanity itself. Through the 
music of great-familiar words, through music itself not 
used (as in the concert hall or with the quartette choir) 
as a stunt, but blended in the service, symbolic ever of. 
the answering voice of the infinite Father, through the 
words and thought of a loved preacher, not so much argu- 
ing and instructing as inspiring and comforting, through 
the beauty of architecture and the seemliness and dignity 
of the service,—by such means as these the soul of the In- 
finite yet speaks in a still small voice to the soul of the 
finite. I believe that people go to church seeking for 
some such mystic touch which will give them vision and 
courage for another week’s work. 

Our Protestant attempt to rationalize religion . has 
largely been a mistake because it has not been founded 
upon a wide enough knowledge of human psychology. 
The church of the future will be the American Catholic 
Church which will dare to be concrete enough to appeal 
to the average mind and traditional enough to gain the 
mellow beauty of age; it will be scientific enough to 
study profoundly itseown field of teaching and inspiring 
men to worship and to pray; it will be led by a mystic 
who is practical. 

So my net results are these: People would rather have 
a show or a good chorus concert than a lecture with 
two pieces by a quartette thrown in; but the most popular 
place of all for them to go would be a place where they 
would find themselves mysteriously in a spiritual: atmos- 
phere, and out of which they could come ennobled and 
strengthened by contact through all their being with an 
infinite power. 

Uropra Sprincs, U.S. 


The Little Red Flag. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The sun creeps round toward the South. It is very 
stealthy, very shy. . It clips the daylight by little shreds 
as it advances toward the line where days and nights 
are of equal length. You watch its course like a loser 
ata game. So many minutes lost to-day, so many more 
surely to be lost to-morrow. ‘The weather prophets are 
busy. They tell us the muskrats are already building 
their houses, the birds going unusually early south- 
ward. It is going to be a winter of unheard-of cold. 
Perhaps a new ice age is coming. 

But do not get frightened. The prophets are nearly 
always pessimistic. Seldom, or never, have they pre- 
dicted good things, abundant blessings for the world. 
They are obliged to shed gloom and the promise of mis- 
fortune in order to be heard. Old winter’s bark is worse 
than his bite, and, doubtless, we shall survive, though we 
are in the ominous thirteenth. 

The first touch of cold makes us shiver more than the 
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mournful prognostications of the muskrats. ‘The terrible 
sun of July has suddenly become tame and harmless. 
In fact, we would invoke his warmth and brightness 
with oblations and a hymn, if we knew how to indite 
one. 

The first fire is kindled on the hearth. A new goddess 
has come to reign in the world. She is genial, sparkling, 
and bright; but she is not the majestic spirit who, not long 
ago, wove her glorious veils around the sun at his setting. 

The world has changed suddenly. It has grown elderly. 
It has a touch of rheumatism, a cold in the head, a lame 
foot. It halts a bit. If we could hear the talk that goes 
on among the trees at night when the north-west wind 
blows, we should listen to the slightly lamenting tones of 
a too early closing out of summer’s favors. ‘The last 
katydid is like the oldest inhabitant, who totters on his 
feet, shakes his head mournfully, and recounts all the 
wonderfully strange seasons he has known. 

My lone katydid pipes up about ten o’clock in the 
evening when I go about the house. He talks just like 
a prosy old man, whothinks everything that has happened 
to him in the course of a long life must be of interest to 
the world. He tells me that times are not what they used 
to be for katydids; that provisions are very dear and 
scarce, and life is very brief and -unsatisfactory. I 
answer, with a show of sprightliness, ““You had better 
go away, or the frost will catch you’’; and then he retorts, 
“You had better mind yourself, or the frost will catch 
you.” 

Alas! I know he is right. ‘The last word and the most 
significant remains with my katydid. Still the loudness 
of his positive assertion reverberates in the great still- 
ness, the breathless intentness of the night. Ursa Major 
hangs over the west as if about to scoop the ocean in 
its great dish. The night is thinking of the first frost; 
and the plants that have sprung into being this first 
season of their life, have they a premonition of the stealthy 
hand that is reaching out to touch them with death, as 
silently as a serpent creeps through the grass? 

It is on the way to nip tender buds, to blacken deli- 
cate leaves. As I stand outside in the late evening when 
the moon has passed the zenith and the shadows are 
shot through with its long rays, I feel the mystery and 
the marvel of the universe,—the strangeness of death that 
knows its times and seasons and cannot be arrested, 
though all nature looks sound to the core. It is awe- 
inspiring to know that so much of summer’s glorious 
handiwork is preparing to die. The sentence has gone 
forth: the doom is at hand. I feel it as a sigh runs 
through the thick foliaged trees, hovers over gardens, 
rich in autumnal flowers, and over all the little weeds and 
wild growths that have ventured to bloom too late. 

Long I pondered on the unalterable decree that touches 
every leaf, every blade of grass, every human life, the 
life of every beast, bird, and insect on the earth, and 
whelms him in a common destiny; and the next morning 
I arose and, looking from the window, saw the little red 
flag that the first frost had hung out on a bush in the edge 
of the forest,—a little defiant flag blazing away in the 
green, saying to all the neighboring trees, ‘If your sum- 
mer garb must die, it shall die clothed in beauty and the 
splendors of the rainbow.” It was only a little scarlet 
maple bush, a negligible token of anarchistic color,—a 
little standard-bearer of the enemy stepping out boldly 
from the trees like Jack, the Giant Killer, and sounding, 
it seems to me, a blast on a tiny trumpet that summons 
the great summer fortress to surrender. 

We do not dread it in the golden mellow days when the 
air is suffused sunshine, and all things glow with an ex- 
quisite late radiance, but only when the short day ends 
suddenly, and night comes down like a clamp, and some- 
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thing snaps in the air like steel trammels.. Then the 
coming of the cold seems a shackle. 
and wan and deathlike, and a shiver runs through the 
universe. 

But how little we know of Nature’s economies, of her 
secret, far-reaching purposes, concerning the common 
things we are apt to despise or contemn? I have been 
reading lately about the benefits of dust, the housewife’s 
bane. We are forced to respect it when we discover the 
great part it plays in our universe. Without its suspen- 
sion in the atmosphere, it seems, the sky would be black 
instead of blue. The air would lack moisture, veiling 
mists and clouds, and gentle rains. Human life, and 
perhaps all other life, would perish on our planet. So 
we see the value of the most despised thing, the dust of 
the earth, the deep, underlying utility that makes the 
commonest phenomenon glow with beauty and signifi- 
cance. 

The thought comes of revelation,—how luminous all 
the mysteries would gleam for a moment if we had a 
flash of that which came to John in Patmos! ‘The com- 
monest things to which we give no heed would shine 
like the stars in heaven. All nature is instinct with 
meaning, throbbing and pulsing with something we feel 
to be so near, we gasp with expectancy that the disclosure 
of the great secret is at hand. 

The little bunch of red leaves in the edge of the forest, 
what can they teach us of life and death and human 
destiny, like the lessons of the dust that lies upon our 
chairs and tables? It is the story of the mould from dead 
leaves of the forest Nature takes into her laboratory and 
kneads and’ mixes into fertile soils. It speaks of the 
richness, and not the poverty, of death, the fertiliza- 
tion of the earth, the marvellous adaptability of means 
to ends,—all so-called waste material, all the. scrap heaps 
of the world to be worked up into life and forms of 
beauty. 

The little red flag means much to us when it says, “Let 
us destroy the superficial charms of summer, and leave 
only the essentials, bring man and beast and bird and 
insect down to the stern hardpan of experience. It 
is after we have faced many a hard situation, such as 
winter symbolizes, that we see we never could have come 
to much without winter in our lives and sorrow in our 
squls. 

The golden time of the Indian summer is coming as 
a kind of solace, a little consolation prize for the children 
of men, to placate them for the flight of time and the 
change, decay, and transformation of all things. The 
dreamy, drowsy days are a narcotic. They help us to 
forget the ills of life. We sip the sweet, syrupy liquor they 
distil, and the very forms of things become vague and 
dreamy. A touch of regret or gentle sadness pervades 
the world. Nature seems to bring her best wine at the 
end of the feast, and to say, “‘ Drink and forget.” 

What have we achieved in the land of promise whose 
gates were opened to us in May? Have we lived more 
profoundly, loved more deeply, consecrated ourselves 
more sacredly to good and holy things? Has the uni- 
verse told us any of its secrets? Have the sacred hours 
and days brought us no gifts of gold and gems, or have 
we garnered stubble and dead weeds? 

What armor have we wrought to make proof against 
old age and the fear of death? What high courage have 
we summoned to our aid that the residue of life may be 
unclouded, calm, and noble? And have we laid up in 
our treasure-house something permanent, enduring for 
eternity, that mysterious eternity of which we think so 
much and know so little, that eternity whence come 
our great ideals and where centre all our hopes? 

Summit, N.J. 
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BY C. B. B. 


“Take with you words and turn, unto the Lord!” 
O prophet friend! Blest words on wings of prayer 
Hast thou borne with thee to the gate of heaven, 
And met our following hearts with God’s own peace! 


What word have we to thank thee for thy gift, 
To praise thee for the life that lives in ours? 

We cannot speak it, though Heaven’s silence call, 
“Take with you words and turn unto the Lord!”’ 


Schools for Health Officials. 


For the first time in the history of Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology these 
two institutions of learning have joined hands in a definite 
and material way that bodes good for the present and 
better for the future. The two institutions have long 
been on a footing of friendly rivalry; but, despite various 
attempts to bring about material co-operation, nothing 
very definite was accomplished beyond an occasional 
interchange of professors, and other friendly courtesies. 
The School for Health Officers, which is to be conducted 
jointly by Harvard and Technology, will be a definite 
bond to rivet the two institutions together. The De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene of the Har- 
vard Medical School, the Department of Sanitary Engi- 
neering of the Graduate School of Applied Science of 
Harvard, and the Department of Biology and Public 
Health of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will now have a common purpose; that is, to train men to 
officer the public health militia. 

Health administration in this country lags largely for 
want of trained leadership. ‘The call to public health is 
loud and clear. Preventive medicine is the watchword 
of the hour, and the people are asking, “If disease is 
preventable, why is it not prevented?”’ ‘They are not 
satisfied with promises, but demand results: this is as 
it should be. It is now recognized that the orthodox 
training leading to the degree of M.D. does not neces- 
sarily fit a man for the position of health officer. The 
average practitioner learns little concerning vital statis- 
tics, sanitary engineering, water purification, sewage dis- 
posal, disinfection, forensic medicine, and the making 
and breaking of health laws. The public health officer 
looks upon disease in the large, and is less interested in 
the individual case, which is the chief concern of the prac- 
tising physician. ‘The health officer looks upon disease 
with an eye to preventing its spread: in order to do so he 
must know its mode of transmission. ‘The practising 
physician, on the other hand, looks upon disease with a 
view to affording relief or cure, and his principal interest, 
therefore, is in diagnosis and treatment. ‘The public 
health officer must also be a specialist. Public health 
administration is, indeed, a profession which bends its 
knee to none, so far as ideals and service are concerned. 

It must not be understood that the health officer is 
concerned only with stamping out the communicable 
diseases. ‘There are many preventable defects which 
may be reached, especially in school-children; and there is 
the general conduct of life which makes not only for 
longevity, but for maximum efficiency. ‘The present-day 
health officer must also concern himself with the problems 
of heredity and eugenics. He must further concern 
himself with questions of immunity, and must make every 
effort to help the conditions which menace work-people. 
Industrial hygiene and the diseases of occupation form a 
large and important chapter in the volume of preventive 
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medicine. Furthermore, the people must depend upon 
the health officer to guard the quality of the food, includ- 
ing the purity of the milk and the cleanliness of the water 
which they consume. The health officer must therefore 
be familiar with the sanitary sciences in addition to the 
medical sciences, both of which, in the broad biological 
sense, underlie the foundation of successful health adminis- 
tration. 

It is recognized that the requirements for public health 
service are broad and complicated, and that the country 
needs leaders in every community fitted to guide and in- 
struct the people in the art of hygienic living; quali- 
fied to direct the expenditure of energy, time, and money 
in public health work into fruitful channels; and able to 
initiate plans to meet novel conditions as they arise. 

The demand for men with a proper training to supervise 
the health of every community will be very great. Every- 
where the importance of this matter is coming to be more 
thoroughly recognized. The Public Health Service of 
the national government, the state and municipal boards 
of health, are constantly widening the scope of their ac- 
tivities and will need many additional skilled workers. 
Smaller communities which have boards of health com- 
posed of men not specially trained for the work will re- 
quire expert assistants. Communities that are too small 
to support health officers are now being grouped into dis- 
tricts under the charge of an efficiently trained man in 
a system of co-operative sanitation. It will take an 
army of trained health workers to meet the demand. 
Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have combined to establish a school for 
health officers designed to meet this demand.—M. J. 
Rosenau, in Harvard Graduates Magazine. 


Dr. Simonds on the Ministry. 


Discussing the question as to what avenues are open 
to-day to ministers forced from any cause to leave their 
high calling, Rev. W. D. Simonds said some interesting 
things, reported and commented on by an Oakland, Cal., 
paper. His query regarding the leaving of the pulpit 
was not prompted through desire so to do nor yet by 
the thought that there was a higher sphere of service to. 
mankind than his own. He was thinking for the mo- 
ment of the growing demand for pulpit sensationalism, 
and considering the possible future of the minister who 
retained the idea that spiritual aliment was the only 
proper output of the pulpit orator, aside from the daily 
service of ministering consolation and hope and faith, 
through personal contact. 

“Leaving the ministry,” he said, “shall I become a 
teacher? Certainly one of the most useful of the pro- 
fessions. But is it really better to teach grammar and 
geography than it is to teach men of God and righteous- 
ness and immortality? Shall I enter the crowded ranks 
of business? Suppose I am successful, is it really nobler 
to add to the material wealth of the country than it is to 
increase the intangible but beneficent forces of hope and 
faith and love? Or shall the minister turn to the law, 
at its worst the sale of a man’s brain to whoever will buy, 
at its best the attempt to establish right as between man 
and man? Is this indeed a nobler work than to plead 
for the establishment of those eternal principles of right- 
eousness upon which all law depends? 

“Or shall the minister become the physician and upon 
the physical plane minister to the diseased bodies of men? 
Surely a noble work, a divine mission. Whoever lessens 
pain, drives away disease, is a servant of God and a 
friend to man. But is it better to minister to the body 
than to minister to the soul? If it is possible to pluck 
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from the mind a rooted sorrow and from the heart a 
hidden pain, if the golden word of comfort sincerely and 
lovingly spoken sometimes turns darkness into light 
and despair into faith, can there be anything nobler than 
to be permitted to speak that word, and for the time 
stand as the bearer of hope to the hopeless? 

‘“Ministers are sometimes called parasites in these 
days of crass materialism,—parasites because they are not 
producers of the things men wear or the things they eat, 
—so bear with me in this word of defence. I have often 
thought that, if I did nothing more in this city than to 
pass, as I do, week after week and year after year from 
one house of mourning to another, hiding as best I can 
whatever care or grief may rest upon my own heart, 
bringing always to saddened men and women the gospel 
of hope and the promise of God’s eternal love,—if I did 
nothing other than this, I should honestly merit all that 
society does for me or mine. Leave the ministry for 
more useful service, for a nobler profession? Impossible! 
Rather pray to become worthy of this ministry of blessing 
in a sad and tragic age.” 

The conclusions of Dr. Simonds are consonant with 
the highest ideal of ministerial obligation, continues the 
Oakland editor. ‘The pulpit is not a place for the swap- 
ping of wares nor pandering to prejudices nor preferences. 
It affords no ayocation for which compensation may be 
expected other than as a means to the end represented by 
it. It is an opportunity for service, and, like virtue, is 
its own reward. Once it afforded opportunity for the 
preachment of dogmatic theology and hopeless specula- 
tion upon the duration and suffering of an endless hell, 
while a merciless God was held forth clothed in all the 
attributes of human frailty. That time has, to a great 
extent, passed, and the pulpit is elevated thereby. 

To-day the world needs spiritual ministration as never 
before. The advancement of scientific study, the 
researches of men of exhaustless energy and untiring 
vassiduity, and the spread of general education among 
men, all unite to emphasize the need of the steadying in- 
fluence of pulpit counselling and encouragement. In- 
struction and spiritual advice are the greatest need of 
this period, and men hunger and thirst after them as 
never before. 

Accepting the call to duty in the ministry as being 
prompted by the lofty motives entertained by Mr. Si- 
monds, and rendering service conforming to such ideals, 
is the highest calling open to man. Nothing else at all 
compares with it. It is most fortunate that the pulpit 
contains so many conscientious men, as it does, who are 
awake to this view of the situation; and it is most to 
be desired that their number may increase rather than 
diminish. 


Spiritual Life. 


It makes one feel more certain of another life to see 
how unfinished and unsatisfactory some things are here.— 
C. C. Leighton. 

Fd 


To worship God, to cultivate what is good, and to re- 
press what is evil in ourselves, and to be of service to 
our neighbor,—that is religion. And faith without works 
is dead.—Catholic Review. 


I do not see any road of perfect peace which a man may 
walk but after the counsel of his own bosom. Let him 
quit too much association, let him go home much, and 
establish himself in those courses he approves. The un- 
remitting retention of single and high sentiments in ob- 
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scure duties is hardening the character to that temper 
which will work with honor, if need be, in the tumult 
or on the scaffold.—Emerson. 


Td 
All the doors that lead inward to the secret place of 


the Most High are doors outward,—out of self, out of 
smallness, out of wrong.—George MacDonald 


The Influence of Democracy on Religious Thought and 
Practice.* 


BY REV. EARL, C. DAVIS. 


The very wording of this subject indicates the great 
fundamental change that has.taken place. The modern 
point of view, that “religious thought and practice’’ is 
not an entity, either intellectual, moral, or spiritual, 
apart from the common functions and relations of life, 
is itself a product of the influence of democracy upon 
religious conceptions. “Religion” is a word which sym- 
bolizes a function of human personality. “ Religious 
thought and practice” are phrases which designate cer- 
tain forms and methods of expressing religious experience 
in any given time or circumstance. Doctrines, creeds, 
rituals, and forms of government are passing expressions 
of a universal function. From the conception of religion 
as a system to religion as a function of personality, of 
personal experience, whose interpretation mirrors the 
environment of the experience, is the sweep of the revo- 
lution that has taken place. ‘The theological system, the 
ritualism, and the ecclesiastical organization of the Cath- 
olic Church are the products of religious experience under 
imperialistic feudalism, and can be understood only in 
that social environment. The same must be said of 
Anglicanism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, and Con- 
gregationalism. This fact must be in mind constantly 
in considering the question before us to-day. 

At the present time we are engaged in the work of 
interpreting religious experience in the midst of a great 
democratic movement, whose outlines and power are 
becoming more clearly defined each day. ‘This is what 
gives rise to our question. In this paper I assume the 
fact of this movement. But I stop for a moment to 
observe that we do not appreciate its very far-reaching 
and fundamental character. We see superficial evi- 
dences of unrest and change. ‘Then we speak of reform 
and philanthropy, and imagine that we are in touch with 
the times. Far from it. This movement is working 
away at the very roots of values, institutions, and customs 
that have had a recognized standing for ages. Its aim 
is not repair and reform, but revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion, as fundamental as the change from feudalism to 
capitalism. You are frequently told that all this unrest 
of our times is but the vain discontent of Utopian dream- 
ers, fired by the appeal of an artificial scheme of society. 
Ignorant, indeed, is he who sees nothing more than that 
in the spirit and genius of our generation. Pitiable also 
beyond hope is such a creature. “The waters of life are’ 
stirred far, far deeper than that. Jesus said, “I came 
that they may have life, and may have it abundantly.” 
Well, that is the genius of this movement. It is the 
life-urge itself forcing its way through the crusts and 
dead values of civilization, as the vegetation of the spring 
breaks the crust and débris of an earlier day. 

From a slightly different angle we get another line 
on the fundamental character of the change. Prof. 
Foster says that the word “God” is a symbol for our 
faith in the substantial integrity of the unvierse. But 


* Read at the meeting of the Connecticut Valley Association of Liberal Ministers, at 
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how far removed is that concept of God from the God 
that once lived in the system of Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
Far removed, also, is it from the Fatherhood-of-God idea 
of which we speak so frequently and with such finality. 
More and more the significance of the statement, put 
into the mouth of Jesus by the mystic author of the 
Fourth Gospel, is becoming clear. God is Spirit, God is 
Life,—not an ex-parte creator, not a great first cause, 
but the living reality of the eternal present. Prof. Doan’s 
idea of thinking of God in terms of concrete human life 
is suggestive.. Bouch White’s point in this connection 
is well taken: ‘‘Democracy’s plaint against the Church 
is not against this or that detail of her make-up, but 
against the very central fact which is at the heart of all 
the churches to-day, even those that style themselves 
liberal,—the fatherhood idea. Its quarrel is with the 
first-person-of-the-trinity doctrine, which the Church has 
made the alphabet of all her thinking. For a paternal 
despotism flows copiously from that dogma. ‘The democ- 
racy, even where it has not analyzed it out, feels sub- 
consciously that a benevolent absolutism is its arch foe.” 
The fact is that we instinctively repel any idea of an 
isolated entity, apart from the common relations of life, 
that can interfere with and regulate authoritatively our 
development. It is a fundamental faith of man that 
there are undeveloped resources in our own personalities 
and in the universe, but we ask that these resources shall 
not be revealed to us by any paternalistic scheme of 
things. ‘The statement that we shall earn our bread by 
the sweat of our brow is not confined to the needs of 
our one hundred and fifty pounds of flesh, more or less. 
It touches a principle of human personality that is too 
deeply implanted in our natures to permit us long to 
desire that which we have not earned by pain and toil. 
We resent any paternalism that sets itself above this 
sublime self-assertion of an increasingly God-conscious 
human being. The idea of the universal priesthood of 
man in all the relations of life, which was at the heart 
of the Protestant Reformation in the days of its vigor, is 
still with us and must be reckoned with. For near two 
thousand years we have been trying to demonstrate that 
Christ was “very God of very God.” ‘To-day we are 
accepting this as literally true, not only of Christ, but 
of all humanity. ‘This conception has developed in close 
relation with the democratic tendency of our times, and 
dovetails in with its essential principles. 

This conception of development carries with it two 
implications, often overlooked, but of considerable im- 
portance. ‘The first implication is that the universe judg- 
ment upon our activities, upon our wisdom, upon our 
social organization, is made in terms of our capacity 
to develop the abundant life. ‘The thread of historic 
continuity is not carried through forms and institutions, 
but runs along the line of our life-producing dynamic. 
Where life is most abundant, most persistent, in quan- 
tity and quality, there is the line of historic continuity. 
We are always in the presence of that mysterious store- 
house of undeveloped resources. Herein is the great 
adventure of life. Herein, also, is the inscrutable mys- 
tery of life. Thus far only does our faith take us,—that 
in the abundance of life is salvation. Our intellectual 
systems, our ritualistic devices, our industrial machinery, 
our ecclesiastical polity, our political organisms, our moral 
codes, can have no standing in the presence of the Infinite, 
except as they nourish and further the growth of abundant 
personality. Humanity itself, in the last analysis, meas- 
ures these same institutions by precisely the same stan- 
dard of measure. ‘The capacity for life is the common 
measuring rod of the worth of all forms which life pro- 
duces. 

_ The second implication of this point of view is that the 
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primary sources of information, through which we may 
judge and interpret the experiences of life, are contem- 
porary life itself. ‘I aman acme of things accomplished, 
and I an encloser of things to be,” said Walt Whitman. 
The cumulative dynamic of past experience, freed from 
the forms through which it has passed, exists in the pul- 
sating life of to-day. The achievements and the limita- 
tions of our fathers, from the beginning, are visited upon 
us now. ‘That which is taking place to-day has its roots 
deep in the past, and includes in its present-day manifesta- 
tions the gleanings of the ages. To be sure, the records 
and monuments of past experience are of tremendous 
service to us in interpreting that which we now experi- 
ence, but the deeper records of the past are burned into 
the very fibre of our being. Should ell the objective 
records of the past be expunged from our civilization, 
even then we could not be what we were before those 
records were produced, nor can we lose what we have 
become in the production of them. ‘They are secondary 
sources of information, which supplement and throw 
light on the primary sources of contemporary life. But 
we cannot find life among the dead. 

When we turn to contemporary life for such informa- 
tion as it may have on this question of the influence of 
democracy upon religious thought and practice, we are 
met by what may be called a tumult of tongues. Unrest, 
uncertainty, confusion, and disintegration seem to be 
the distinguishing characteristics of current events. To 
many the events are but evidences of terrible possibilities. 
But, if one takes this prickly thistle boldly in his hand 
and examines it, he finds that contemporary life bespeaks 
a development pregnant with great possibilities. Amid 
the confusion of the times we discover two centres about 
which the changing order tends to focus itself. One is 
the struggle for economic freedom, for industrial democ- 
racy; the other is the struggle for sex freedom, for de- 
mocracy of the sexes. 

The first of these struggles—the struggle for industrial 
democracy is pressing hard for adjustment in this 
country. For more than a hundred years, as the insti- 
tutions of capitalism have been developing, there has 
been germinating the anti-toxin of a conflict which car- 
ries the elements of disintegration for the old order and 
the embryo for the new social order. With increasing 
intensity, with ever-widening scope, the petty struggles 
between labor and capital of a hundred years ago have 
developed into an organized and irrepressible conflict 
between those who stand for existing conditions and those 
who labor for what ought to be. It is not pleasant to 
note this situation as one of the characteristic facts of the 
times, but it is becoming increasingly apparent. Within 
the past few years this conflict has passed from the at- 
tempts at collective bargaining to deliberate industrial 
revolution. ‘The Industrial Workers of the World are 
pointing out with great clearness the conscious purpose 
of the industrial tendency. Their methods may be 
questionable, but their purpose is clear. The revolt 
against wage slavery and for the socialization of the 
means of production and distribution,—this is the essence 
of the whole thing. In the background of all our political 
unrest to-day is to be found, either the power of alle- 
giance to, or the fear of, this ideal of a new social order. 
It is a central fact. But, in judging this movement, 
we judge it more as an intellectual system than as a social 
variation with a tremendous moral dynamic behind it. 
However important may be its intellectual programme, 
of infinitely greater importance is the vitality, the con- 
secration, the hope, and the aggressiveness, the dynamic 
of the movement. It is a live fact. It has a message, 
and it will be heard. 

The second significant fact of the times is the woman 
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movement,—a struggle for economic and sex freedom. 
At the present moment the suffrage question is well to 
the front, but the question of the ballot is ‘only one aspect 
of the great sex revolt that is taking place right before 
our very eyes. ‘The tremendous fact is that women who 
have depended for centuries upon their sex character- 
istics for their economic right to live are now in open 
and conscious revolution for their fundamental rights 
as human beings. ‘The spread of higher education for 
women, the feminine invasion of industry, the astonishing 
increase in the number of divorces, the remarkable pro- 
test against commercialized vice, and the increasing con- 
demnation of the double standard of morality,—all these, 
as well as the political equality agitation, are aspects of 
the great sex revolution that is taking place in our midst 
to-day. It is working, and will work, profound changes 
in the conventional institutions and moral codes. It is 
the second great fact of modern social changes. 

These two movements are the centres about which 
the constructive growth of our times is taking place. In 
one form or another they furnish the theme for all our 
literature, our drama, and art. They are in the back- 
ground of all our political divisions. ‘They find their 
way into the life of churches, and are bones of contention 
in the theological thought and discussion. ‘Together they 
constitute the great decisive issue of the generation. ‘The 
principle of democracy is pitted against some form of 
paternalism,—the principle of freedom against the princi- 
ple of authority. The entire social order is involved 
with all its new institutions. 

With the situation thus formulating itself before us, 
the question of the influence of democracy upon religious 
thought and practice has a definite significance. At a 
time when a great democratic movement is working such 
basic changes in the social order, we have taken upon our- 
selves the task of interpreting religious experience into 
a thought and practice that shall be true to the genius 
of the coming order. Appreciation of the pressing nature 
of this task is made evident by the almost frantic and 
frequently grotesque efforts of churches to connect them- 
selves in some way, either directly or indirectly, with 
what they instinctively feel to be the movement of our 
time that makes for the abundant life. In many cases 
these efforts are backed by worthy motive, but limited 
appreciation. Often the unworthy motive of exploiting 
the unrest in the interest of ecclesiastical aggrandize- 
ment is apparent. To institutions as well as to indi- 
viduals applies the maxim, ‘‘’I'‘o thine own self be true.”’ 
It is not the function of organized religion to agitate for 
a political programme or a political party. ‘Too bitter 
has been the experience in this matter of alliance between 
the State and Church to permit any intelligent man to 
fail to distinguish functions here. Nor is it the function 
of organized religion to fritter away its time and energy 
in those innocent activities which are called ‘social 
service.” Again, it is not the function of the Church to 
administer ritualistic anesthetics to jaded personalities 
whose conscience has been so corroded by the weathering 
process of comfort and luxurious affluence. Rather it is 
the function of organized religion to rouse the individual 
from his apathy and to call his finite personality to its 
universal task in feeling, thought, and action. In the 
past this always has been, and in the present it must be, 
the function of vital churches. ‘The pith of the criticism 
of churches in the past twenty-five years is that they are 
prodigals, that they are no longer doing the Father’s 
business, that they are wasting their precious substance 
of human consecration in cleaning up the refuse of a 
mamimon-worshipping generation. Aroused at last by the 
sting of criticism, they have been, and still are, trying to 
escape a fundamental duty by resorting to useless and 
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superficial substitutes. But there is hope in the thought 
that recent self-critigism and these same extraordinary 
activities indicate that we are going through a process 
which the old-time theologian would call ‘the conviction 
of sin.” We are beginning to realize that we have hired 
ourselves out to an unrighteous master, and that we have 
been sent into the fields by him to feed his swine. We 
have not yet come to the point of declaring that we will 
arise and go to our Father and say, ‘We have sinned 
against our purpose, and are no longer worthy of our 
task.” But that moment is close at hand. 

When the moment of that awakening comes, all this 
side-stepping, all this discussion about the function of 
the Church, will cease, and as clear and fixed as the North 
Star on a winter night will be the task that shall guide us. 
Ibsen, in his searching play, ‘‘’The Pretenders,” presents 
with dramatic clearness the great fundamental truth of 
life, that we cannot ride into glory and power by the aid 
of the king thought of another. That work, that thought, 
which we borrow from another is but a dangerous weapon, 
and the slaying of our own thought is a great sin. To the 
structural processes of our time there are many contribu- 
tions to be made for the fulness of to-morrow’s reality. 
Working, as we are, from the point of view of the function 
of religion in man’s struggle for existence, we have a king 
thought of our own,—a contribution which our experience, 
our environment, and our history enables us to make. No 
other can make it for us, and the times we live in need 
it, and need it badly. We kill a great thought, and we 
falsify ourselves when we attempt to slip from under our 
own clearly defined task, and ally ourselves with the 
king thought of another individual or institution. I 
pointed out above that our task is to be performed in an 
environment dominated by two great basic social move- 
ments, alive with the spirit of democracy and the passion 
for freedom. However close may be our sympathy with 
the intellectual and institutional expression of these great 
movements, we must not confuse their task with the task 
of churches. Rather we must recognize that in the at- 
mosphere of moral and spiritual dynamic which these 
movements generate, and by which they themselves are 
fed, our task is set. Our task is the task of interpreting 
religious experience in terms of the common life and 
thought of our times. They have their king thought, 
and we have ours. ‘They have their task, we have ours. 
Even though ‘“‘they”’ and ‘‘we” may be the same persons, 
the difference in function must be maintained, lest in 
the confusion we lose the freedom we seek, and sacrifice 
the democracy of the mind, which alone makes freedom 
worth seeking. 

At this point, then, let us narrow the question down 
to our own particular field and fellowship. By virtue of 
our environment, our history, and the atmosphere in 
which our experience takes place (if so it does), we have 
a peculiar task to perform. In the statement of this 
peculiar task I come directly to my conception of the 
influence of democracy upon religious thought and prac- 
tice. Already one element of our possible contribution 
has been referred to. It is the significant contribution 
of the early Unitarian movement to the intellectual devel- 
opment of the last century. Says Channing in the intro- 
duction to his published works: ‘The following writings 
will be found to be distinguished by nothing more than 
the high estimate which they express of human nature. 
A respect for the human soul breathes through them.” 
This germ of the new world-view through the hands of 
Parker, Emerson, and a line of less conspicuous, but not 
less devoted, thinkers has developed logically and irre- 
sistibly into the revolutionary conception of human 
nature which belongs to our time. ‘This idea that we 
are very God of very God is the king thought. It is the 
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paramount intellectual contribution that we have to 
make. We are told that our generation is starving for 
spiritual food; that it is wasting its substance in its vain 
search for wealth, pleasure, and excitement; that it is 
lost in a morass of materialism. Very well. ‘To all this 
our answer is the infinite significance of this common 
human life, its common values, and the sanctity of its 
common functions. ‘To call man from his limited exist- 
ence into his social and infinite relationships, to rouse 
in him the undeveloped resources that lie dormant in 
his soul and await the clear, sharp call to repentance,— 
that is the task, and a task of no mean proportions or 
importance. All these undeveloped resources are present 
in the seething tumultuous times in which we live. I 
know it, for I have seen them, watched them respond in 
modest simplicity coupled with a determined self-asser- 
tion. More than anything else in our religious life to-day, 
we need what may be called spiritual direct action. We 
need to give up the indirect appeal, the side-stepping of 
our real task in the obscuring efforts of palliative social 
service, and artificial attempts at ritualistic enrichment. 
We must make our appeal directly and bluntly to the 
very best and highest that lies dormant in personality, 
and rouse men and women to a consciousness of their 
own worth. 

The second element of the task is ethical,—the insist- 
ence on the translation of the dynamic of religious expe- 
rience in terms of ethical conduct. I spoke disparagingly 
a few moments ago of social service and ritualism, as 
substitutes for the real function of organized religion. 
But, when either of these forms of expression grows out 
of a real vitality and satisfies a deep ethical need or an 
zesthetic craving, it becomes something quite different 
from a substitute for religious dynamic. ‘The thought of 
God as Becoming, in and through the processes of life, 
carries us direct not only to those Christ-like souls in 
whom we can find no fault, but quite as well into the 
lives of the sinners and the outcasts, upon whose bur- 
dened shoulders rests the load, not only of their own 
limitations, but of ours, also. ‘They, too, are very God 
of very God. ‘They are suffering for our transgressions, 
and through their sufferings we are coming to a deeper 
conception of the subtle interdependence that binds us 
together in this common life. ‘Thousands of prostitutes 
still point to us with the threatening finger of rebuke 
and retribution, reminding us that we are still crucifying 
the very God of very God on the altar of our lust and 
prudery. ‘The sordid life of those who struggle under 
the hellish shadow of poverty and its dread are still pro- 
claiming to us that man cannot live by bread alone, but 
through the realization of every value that proceeds from 
the infinite mystery of life. These and countless other 
facts of our present-day life call to us as from the very 
depths of infinity,—if, perchance, we have had an expe- 
rience that has taken us into the Real Presence. In 
fact, the reality of our experience is measured by the 
sincerity and heartiness of our response to this call of 
God from out the abysmal depths of human sordidness. 
The trouble is that we have not had the experience of 
the Garden of Gethsemane. ‘This translation of religious 
experience into ethical conduct, individual and social, is 
the second element of our king thought and task. 

Finally, there is one more element that our experience 
and inheritance may permit us to make, and, failing here, 
we forfeit all the rest. This most important contribu- 
tion is our ancient congregational polity,—the democratic 
organization and the democratic administration of our 
ecclesiastical institutions and affairs. ‘This is the great 
contribution of New England Puritanism to the political 
and social development of the nation. In the days when 
the New England theocracy and the English government 
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threatened to destroy the spirit of local sovereignty, it was 
the insistence by fearless ministers and laymen upon the 
congregational polity that gave to us the spirit and the 
wisdom that carried through the Revolutionary War and 
established the republic. In these days again the 
churches to whom the congregational polity is their richest 
heritage may perform a similar service. But unfortu- 
nately neither branch of the congregational body seems 
to appreciate the importance of what may remain to 
them of their heritage. In the last few years the Trini- 
tarian body has been moving in the direction of Presby- 
terian polity or some other semi-authoritative hybrid. 
In our own fellowship we have been trifling with, if we 
have not already departed from, our congregationalism. 
The insidious inroads made by the non-representative 
missionary body—the American Unitarian Association— 
upon a true congregational practice is the most danger- 
ous development of our body. ‘The gradually increasing 
control of this body over weakened churches, a control 
gained by monetary power, the rapid extension of what 
may be called very justly the temporal power of the 
association,—the ownership of local church properties,— 
are striking at the very vitals of our congregational in- 
tegrity. If we are to make any contribution to the growth 
of the democratic spirit and the establishment of demo- 
cratic forms in the coming social order, it can be only 
through the dominance of the democratic spirit and the 
democratic forms in our own body. More important 
to us as a religious body, more important to the moral and 
spiritual vigor of the nation to whose development we 
hope to contribute, than all our property, all our funds, 
and all our intellectual apparatus, is this same congre- 
gational polity with which we are trifling so wantonly. 
I know that arguments of business efficiency and expedi- 
ency support and endorse the development that has taken 
place in our body; but our duty to business efficiency and 
expediency does not balance in the scales of justice with 
our obligation to the contribution of a democratic polity 
made by the Greenwoods, John Robinsons, the Pilgrims, 
and the Puritans. We speak of the precious heritage 
of a liberal faith, and all too frequently we have in mind 
nothing more than a set of little intellectual platitudes. 
The very root of our liberal faith, the very thing that 
made possible our development into the richness of mod- 
ern thought, is the fact that we existed organically under 
this democratic polity of congregationalism, under free- 
dom in thought and local sovereignty. Any violation 
of this principle, direct or indirect, is an attack upon the 
one great distinctive characteristic of our movement. 
With this congregational polity firmly established for a 
background we are still a great and prophetic movement. 
With it choked or destroyed, we are indeed the most help- 
less and pitiable of cults. Here is the great king thought 
for our contribution to the political and social development 
of our times, as well as for the religious growth of the 
nation. For the safety and perpetuation of the princi- 
ple of pure congregationalism in our body I am more 
interested than in all things else, for it is the principle 
that has made possible all the rest. It cannot, and must 
not, be lost. 

To this point my thoughts upon the influence of democ- 
racy on religious thought and practice lead me. Every 
generation feels that its own time is critical. ‘To the 
unrealized to-morrow we make our contributions, each 
according to his ability. Our ability grows out of our 
past and our experience. If the spirit of human progress 
were to stand before us in human form and direct us in 
our tasks, I am sure he would say to us, “‘Go, preach this 
word to all the world.” At least upon this conviction 
I have staked my own life venture. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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The Exile’s Song. 


BY THOMAS MOULT. 


Now I tread the city broadways, and my heart is sore, 

For the morn calls, and the wind calls, but I go there no 
more. 

And I’m fain for the lonely road, and a wild gray sky, 

And the screaming note in a curlew’s throat as the rain 
comes rushing by. 


Out beyond the stream of traffic is a stream I love, 

And the old hills, the dear hills, and the stars that climb 
above. 

And it’s there my heart is roaming while I stand in the 
street, 

And Thearthe sigh of a dream gone by when the world was 
sweet. 


My soul is sick of cities, and the crafty strife; 
And if gold were all, and greed were al], I have had enough 
of life; 
But always night and day I hear the moorland music creep 
To the heart that shall be aching til] I sleep. 
—London Academy. 


Former Conferences in Buffalo. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


In the church records of the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society of Buffalo 
(organized 1831), there exist minutes of 
former conference meetings in this city 
which may be of interest, in view of the 
meeting of the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches .in 
Buffalo, October 6-9. 

During the long pastorate of Dr. George 
W. Hosmer (1836-66), the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, of which Dr. Hosmer was 
president for many years, held two meetings 
in Buffalo, in 1855 and 1866. 

Of the first of these, after reciting in detail 
the preliminary arrangements, the record 
says, “‘On Wednesday, June 14th, our 
friends, in compliance with our invitation, ar- 
rived from Kast and West. ‘The introductory 
discourse was delivered to a crowded house 
by Rey. Dr. Bellows of New York City. It 
was a sermon of marked ability and was 
published by our society. 

“Thursday morning the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference was called to order by the 
president, the pastor of this society. The 
report showed the presence of a goodly num- 
ber of representatives from sister churches, 
—more than one hundred.’”’ Rev. Messrs. 
Livermore of Cincinnati, Heywood of Louis- 
ville, Haley of Alton, Shippen of Chicago, 
Conant of Geneva, Mumford of Detroit, 
Mayo of Cleveland, Staples, Huidekoper, and 
Stebbins of Meadville; and, from the East, 
Rev. Messrs. May of Syracuse, Ritter of 
Trenton, Rev. Drs. Bellows and Osgood of 
New York and Farley of Brooklyn, Lothrop 
and Miles of Boston, Rev. Messrs. Hunting 
of Brookfield, Smith of Deerfield, Clarke and 
Capen of Boston, and Bond of the Sandwich 
Islands,—these were the ministers present, 
Also, ‘‘several distinguished laymen and 
gentlemen and ladies of our blessed faith 
were present from abroad.” 

Beginning Wednesday evening, the Con- 
ference lasted through Sunday. Thursday 
evening was marked by the collation, at 
America Hall, with about six hundred pres- 
ent. Addresses were made by the leading 
persons at the Conference. ‘‘ Nothing,” says 
the record, “‘could exceed the felicity and 
richness of these speeches, and the occasion 
was brilliant and delightful.” 

“Sunday was a lovely day, 


and was: 
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crowded full of high and solemn interest.” 
Dr. Lothrop of Boston preached in the 
morning “with great power to a very large 
audience.” In the afternoon Mr. J. R. 
McFarland was ordained as an evangelist to 
preach at Peoria, Ill.; Dr. Stebbins preached, 
Dr. Miles gave the charge, Rev. Mr. Shippen 
the right hand of fellowship.. In the even- 
ing the Lord’s Supper was administered. 
“At the feet of the Saviour we closed our 
conference,’”’ says the report; and it con- 
cludes, “It was generally admitted that our 
Conference was the pleasantest meeting ever 
held by our denomination. So glowing was 
the report carried to Boston by our visitors 
that our churches at the West were hailed 
as the harbingers of a brighter future.” 

The record of the Western Conference of 
1866 exists in Dr. Hosmer’s own handwrit- 
ing, as follows: “June 25. To-day has 
closed the session of the Western Conference 
of Unitarian Churches. It has been like a 
Pentecost. Nearly two hundred ministers 
and delegates, a grand company of earnest 
men and women. The opening sermon, 
Wednesday evening, was by Rev. S. H. 
Hepworth of Boston, Mass. Thursday morn- 
ing, after a prayer and conference meeting 
full of devout spirit, the Conference began 
its work by a report from Rev. C. A. Staples 
of Milwaukee, Wis., on our Western mis- 
sions. He was followed by Rey. Charles 
Lowe of Boston, the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and he by Rev. 
A. D. Mayo of Cincinnati, and he by Rev. 
H. W. Bellows, D.D., of New York. The 
morning was filled with inspiring facts and 
utterances. In the afternoon the Western 
churches made reports, and in the evening 
Rev. R. L. Collier of Chicago preached. 

“Friday morning, after prayer and con- 
ference, Rev. A. D. Mayo read a paper of 
an hour and a half on ‘Our Relations to the 
Great Denominations around  us,’’—most 
elaborate and inspiring. Speeches were made. 
In the afternoon of Friday Rev. C. H. 
Brigham of Ann Arbor, Mich., read a paper 
on ‘‘ Theological Education,” and in the even- 
ing there was a collation at St. James’s 
Hall,—a great occasion. A company of six 
hundred were seated at tables covered with 
strawberries, ice-cream, and flowers. Mr. 
O. G. Steele presided, assisted by the pastor, 
and Rey. Robert Collyer of Chicago, R. L,. 
Collier of Chicago, James K. Hosmer of 
Deerfield, G. W. Briggs, D.D., of Salem, 
Mass., Hon. Charles S. May, lieutenant 
governor of Michigan, and Dr. Bellows of 
New York made speeches. 

“Saturday morning, after prayer and con- 
ferences, Rev. Prof. Zachos of Meadville, 
Pa., read a paper on “The Mystics of Uni- 
tarianism.” Saturday evening Rev. S. H. 
Heywood preached. Sunday morning Rey. 
Robert Collyer preached most ably. In the 
afternoon, Rev. Messrs. Mumford of Dor- 
chester, Mass., and Heywood of Louisville, 
Ky., administered the communion; and in 
the evening Rev. Dr. Bellows preached and 
Mr. Hathaway was ordained. Rev. A. A. 
Livermore of Meadville, Pa., made the con- 
secrating prayer, Prof. Zachos gave the 
charge, and Rey. S. B. Flagg of Waltham, 
Mass., gave the right hand of fellowship. 
All were uplifted and edified. The Christian 
Register says of the occasion, ‘It is one of the 
best, if not the best, convention ever held 
in our denomination, and the Christian In- 
quirer says it is the best.’”’ 
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Mention may be made of a third “Con- 
ference of Liberal Churches,” at which Dr. 
Bellows was a central figure. This was in 
October, 1880, the day after the dedication 
of the then new Church of Our Father on 
Delaware Avenue. ‘The devotional meeting 
was conducted by Rev. BK. EF. Hale, D.D. 
Dr. Bellows preached the sermon, after 
which Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, then of 
Cleveland, read an essay on “‘Two Theories 
of Religion.’”’ In the afternoon Rev. R. R. 
Shippen spoke on ‘‘The Unitarian Mission,” 
and Rev. C. W. Wendte on “The Unitarian 
Church, its Faults, Virtues, and Advan- 
tages.” In the evening a mass meeting was 
held, the names of the speakers not being 
given. 

Recent meetings of the Meadville Con- 


ference and of the Middle States and Canada 


Conference have been held in Buffalo. May 
the General Conference of 1913 be a fitting 
climax! 


Literature. 


Tue Story oF Harvarp. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2 net.—Mr. Pier has done good ser- 
vice in bringing together these chapters 
about Harvard College, past and present. 
It is bright, compact of information and genial 
comment, and it includes some of the best 
and most illustrative stories of those who 
have written before him like Josiah Quincy 
and James Russell Lowell, Emerson and 
Charles Eliot Norton, Dr. Peabody and 
Mr. William Roscoe Thayer. Mr. Pier 
stands at a fortunate angle from which to 
get a good perspective of the Harvard that 
has been. Writing, as he does in his first 
chapter, of the great and important changes 
brought by the last twenty years, he writes of 
that which he himself has witnessed; for he 
is a graduate of the Class of ’95. ‘Then, 
beginning at the beginning with the first 
president, he tells again the interesting story 
of the college, closely interwoven with the 
history of the Commonwealth that founded it, 
loved by loyal hearts for generation after 
generation, inspiration for countless thou- 
sands yet unborn. Chapters on “ Harvard 
in the Seventeenth Century,’ “Leverett 
and Wadsworth,” and ‘‘Before the Revolu- 
tion,” bring the story down to the days when 
the college was the centre of political strife 
and ferment, and its embarrassments under 
the inactivity of its celebrated treasurer, 
John Hancock, became acute. After the 
period of readjustment the modern era began, 
and ‘‘Harvard under Quincy” furnishes 
dates for new departures. Then comes the 
story of the Civil War, with its glory, its 
tragic memories, its infinite pathos; and thus 
we come gradually to ‘President Eliot’s 
Administration”? and two closing chapters 
on the Harvard of to-day. There are some 
sixteen full-page illustrations by Vernon 
Howe Bailey. The book is presented in 
attractive form, boxed. 


Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. $2.—No one goes 
to Southern California without thinking of 
Ramona and refreshing his memory of the 
book that stirred people nearly thirty years 
ago to a new realization of the wrongs done 
the Indians and to a genuine, if blundering 
and slow, determination to avoid them in 
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future. The book is still effective to warn, 
to interest, and to instruct. To this new 
edition, the Tourists’ Edition, A. C. Vroman 
contributes an introduction which will be 
found especially interesting and helpful to 
those who can read the book amid the scenes 
it describes. Every incident of the story 
has a fact for its basis; but three or four 
different houses have been pointed out as 
Ramona’s home, and the “‘facts’’ need such 
lucid explanation as this introduction gives 
in order that the eager tourist may not waste 
his emotions in the wrong place. How Mrs. 
Jackson came to write the book, the diffi- 
culties she experienced in finding exactly the 
setting she desired, and the apparent incon- 
sistency between stories the visitor hears 
are all explained here. 


Tue CuHILD’s Book oF AMERICAN Hisrory. 
By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents.— 
A few of the more dramatic and picturesque 
events in the history of our country are here 
put into story form, to serve as supplemen- 
tary history reading in the fourth and fifth 
grades by the public schools or for the gen- 
eral reading of boys and girls. Personal 
anecdotes and incidents add the human 
interest that is to history like salt to potatoes. 
Beginning with Columbus, the stories proceed 
chronologically, including tales of he In- 
dians, stories of the Revolution, adventures 
of frontier life, and chapters from the war of 
1861-65. Children have reason to be grate- 
ful for the wider views of educators touching 
the teaching of history. 


Tue GoLtpEN Roap. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. Boston: L, C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
The author of Anne of Green Gables and 
Anne of Avonlea seems to be assured of her 
public for each new book. In this the char- 
acters of The Story Girl reappear and go their 
merry way, enjoying the best of good times 
together, and incidentally learning the les- 
sons that life seems bent on teaching thor- 
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oughly to those willing to be taught. ‘The 
humor is adapted to the age of the young 
people, who take their experiences seriously 
and make fun for others that is not always 
fun for themselves; for instance, when 
Cecily tries to curl her hair with mucilage, 
or Peg makes personal remarks in church, or 
“the bunch”? make New Year resolutions. 
An interesting feature of the book is the mag- 
azine, which enlists the talent of all the young 
people and includes exceptionally successful 


departments, The Story Girl lives up to her 
name. 
Marams. By Ralph Stock. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co, $1.25 net.—Evidently 
this book is one of the results of experiences 
recounted in The Confessions of a Tenderfoot. 
The romance has not the accent of reality 
that made the earlier book so interesting, but 
its unusual setting of life on an island in the 
South Seas is realistic enough, and doubtless 
depicts actual conditions, Readers of the 
earlier book will find here the same graphic 
descriptions. The heroine is a_ beautiful, 
London-educated girl who learns, on return- 
ing to her island, that she is a half-caste, ex- 
pected to take her place in a half-caste family, 
and to try to marry some white man. That 
the author was himself once made a chief 
in Fiji adds interest to the story and makes 
plain his grasp on island life and possibilities. 


CoLEeYTE IN France. By Etta Blaisdell 
McDonald. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
This is the thirteenth volume in the Little 
People Everywhere Series, by means of 
which children may make acquaintance with 
others of different nations and customs. 
Colette speaks French as a true Parisienne 
should, Jeanne is an excellent example of 
the Norman peasant girl, and Marion from 
New York is the third in a happy trio and 
learns from her French friends many things 
she could hardly have understood in America. 
The books are well adapted to their purpose, 
bright and entertaining. 


A new book of special interest to “Christian Register” readers 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 


A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


EDITED BY ALICE AMES WINTER 


The first part of this book is exactly what the title indicates. 


While a boy in New 


Hampshire, the author was converted under a Free-Will Baptist revivalist, and later 


became a Baptist minister. 


He went West, and through the influence of some educated 


friends of liberal theological tendencies he was led to a course of reading which eventually 
brought him into affiliation with the Unitarians. 

For three years Dr. Ames. was the editor of the Christian Register, and then, at the 
suggestion of James Freeman Clarke, he was chosen Dr. Clarke’s successor as minister of 


the Church of the Disciples. 


Dr. Ames describes with considerable particularity and in a very interesting manner 
the movements of his mind in the direction of religious freedom, and is always most 


reasonable and gentle in tone. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Postage, 11 cents 


NEW YORK 
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New Question Book for Sunday Schoois 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching, The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

_ Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Sent gratis to Post-office Mission workers and to any 
one interested. 

N.B. In writing, mention number of sermons needed. 

Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 9t Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. Li- 
brary of books on liberal religion open to readers. 

Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 
vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 


Always a cordial welcome to all visitors. 


SOCIAL SERVIGE BULLETIN 


"THE Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation issues regularly every other 
month a publication bearing this title. 
Its purpose is to offer suggestions for 
the conduct of work for the common 
good in our churches, and also to give 
circulation to articles of value on differ- 
ent phases of the social question, some 
original contributions, and others re- 
prints from the magazines and the 
reports of various societies. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE SERVANT 
QUESTION. 


By ANNIE WINSOR ALLEN. 


This is one of the social problems which comes 
close home to a great number of American 
households. None is more complex or harder to 
solve. The supply of domestic workers is far 
less than the demand. Mistresses are too often 
unreasonable and unfair, maids are too often in- 
competent and unreliable, and there is constant 
friction between them. In this Bulletin Mrs. 
Allen has stated both sides clearly and impar- 
tially, and has also pointed out the way in 
which improvement must come. She offers a 
practical and reasonable solution of the problem, 
which ought to be closely studied with an open 
mind by both mistresses and maids, It is a 
Bulletin which will appeal especially to the Alli- 
ances and women’s clubs. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
Order by ‘‘ Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Dome. 
The Little Seamstress. 


She sat in her little rocking-chair, a-sighing and twirling 
her thumbs: 

“Oh, everything for my doll is done, and never, never to 
mending comes! 

I haven’t a morsel of sewing. Dear mother, in all the town, 

Can’t you find me one doll, no matter how small, who will 
wear out her gown?” 

—Mary E. Wilkins. 


Metempsychosis. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


It was a hideous, leering, scowling image, 
brought from a far country, and, after many 
changes, finding a resting-place in the library 
of Betty Lane’s house. Aunt Lu christened 
him Metempsychosis, saying that he looked 
as if the souls of many benighted heathen, to 
say nothing of wild beasts, were warring 
within him. ‘That was too long a name for 
daily use, however, and was soon contracted 
into Tempsy Chosy, and at last became simply 
Tempsy. 

Betty often looked at him wonderingly. 
One day she remarked to Jotham, the colored 
boy, who was a member of the family, ‘‘Do 
you s’pose, Jotham, that any little girls, away 
off, ever played dolls with him?” 

“Oh, no, Missy,” replied Jotham, soberly. 
“That was an idol in his own country.” 

“An idol,” repeated Betty. 

“Ves, Missy, an’ p’r’aps he was wonderful 
powerful.” 

“What could he do?”’ 

“Oh, I d’n know, Missy,—all sorts of 
things. Maybe he could do things now if you 
asked him very polite.’’ 

“What things?”’ persisted Betty. 

“Well, p’r’aps if you should go to him an’ 
bow three times very respec’ful, and should 
say: Please, good Tempsy Chosy, give me 
twenty-five cents, you might find the money 
in your hand some day.” 

“T don’t believe it,’ answered Betty. 

“Well, ’twouldn’t do no harm to try him. 
But don’t let on to nobody. Just go all 
alone by yourself, when there ain’t nobody 
lookin’”’; and Jotham picked up his duster 
and went off to the scolding which he knew 
awaited him from Matilda, his mother, for 
dawdling about. 

Many times through the day Betty thought 
of Metempsychosis. She was in pressing 
need of money. Some tempting gum-drops 
had been too much for her. She was bank- 
rupt, and nothing coming in from her little 
allowance for three days. ‘There was a doll’s 
toilet-set at Chase’s, of which Annetta stood 
greatly in need. It was just twenty-five 
cents. Could Tempsy give it to her, and 
would he? 

It was a warm evening. Betty went to 
bed, as usual. She heard her father and 
mother talking on the piazza, then the sound 
grew fainter. ‘‘They’ve gone over to Mrs. 
Blake’s,”’ she thought. ‘There’s nobody 
there now. I'll just go and look”’; and her 
little bare feet pattered down the stairs and 
through the long hall to the library. 

A faint light in the room showed Tempsy, 
leering and scowling as usual; but it did not 
show a youth of nineteen who had just 
stepped up on the piazza, and who stopped 
in astonishment at sight of the little white- 
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robed figure. It was Betty’s idolized Brother 
George, who had unexpectedly come over 
from college for a key which he had mislaid 
or forgotten. The evening was going, and 
he was in a hurry; nevertheless, he stopped 
short, looked, and listened. 

Betty walked up to Tempsy, and bowed 
gravely three times. 

“Please, good Tempsy, send me twenty- 
five cents.” 

Twice was the request repeated, and then 
Betty turned and ran quickly back upstairs. 

“Well, well,” said George, stepping into 
the library, and giving Tempsy alittle shake, 
“you seem to be short of change, old fellow. 
Guess I’ll see what I can do. Ah! Here’s 
just the thing, as luck will have it.” 

He took a bright quarter from his pocket, 
went into the dining-room, and put it under 
Betty’s plate. Then he went to his room, 
found his key, and departed. 

Betty’s first waking thought was of Tempsy. 
Would he send her the money? and, if he did, 
how would he do it? It would take him a 
long time to get it. She must be patient. 

So, when her plate was lifted, and the 
bright quarter discovered, she gave a little 
scream. It was not altogether a scream of 
pleasure, the surprise was too great. 

Jotham heard the scream, and saw the 
quarter. He forgot himself and his duties 
altogether. His eyes fairly blazed with 
excitement. 

“Did you do it, Missy? Did you ask 
him? Did Tempsy send it to you?” 

“Stop, Jotham!”’ said Mr. Lane. ‘‘ What 
does this mean? Do you know where that 
quarter came from, Betty?”’ 

His face was stern, for Jotham’s excited 
questioning disturbed him. 

“JT asked Temspy to send me a quarter,” 
faltered Betty, ““and—here’s this.” 

“When did you ask him?” 

“Vast night.” 

“Jotham,” said Mr. Lane, ‘‘do you know 
who put that money there?”’ 

“No, sir, I don’t know nothin’ about it. 
I just told Missy that Tempsy was a idol 
in his own country, not settin’ round on 
desks, doin’ nothin’, like he does here, an’ 
p’r’aps he might be powerful here, just the 
same, if anybody asked him very polite. 
That’s all I know, sir.” 

“What nonsense! Some one must have 
heard little Missy’s request and put the 
quarter there. Don’t think any more about 
Tempsy, daughter. A cup of coffee, if you 
please, mother.” 

Nothing more was said about the matter. 
Betty put the quarter in her little purse, but 
all her pleasure in spending it was gone. 

After breakfast she went into the library, 
but Tempsy seemed to leer at her mali- 
ciously. She turned his face to the wall, 
almost expecting that he would turn back 
again and face her. She forgot her dolly’s 
toilet-set. She almost forgot her dolly. 
Everything was so strange and perplexing. 

How could Tempsy have done it and, if 
Tempsy didn’t do it, who did? ‘These were 
questions which disturbed Betty’s little mind. 
Her father and mother tried in vain to fathom 
the mystery. ‘‘If George had been at home,” 
said mamma, ‘‘we should know what to 
think, but he wasn’t.” 

The young man himself, when he came 
at the end of the week, was deeply interested. 
He even tried to shake a confession out of 
Tempsy, to the great amusement of Jotham. 
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“No use doin’ that, Mr. George. He’ll 
never let on’; and the mystery remained 
unsolved. 

Meanwhile, the quarter rested in Betty’s 
pocket-book, and another question began to 
trouble the little girl. Jotham had said that 
Tempsy was a god in his own country. 
Betty had learned the Commandments; and 
did not the very first one tell her that she 
should have nothing to do with any idol god? 
To be sure, she had not worshipped him. 
She couldn’t worship a horrid little thing 
like Tempsy, but she had begged him for 
something. 

‘‘Oh,” she thought to herself, “I’ve been 
a wicked little heathen girl, that’s what 
I’ve been.” 

She was.a-sensitive little girl, and could not 
speak of this, “even to her mother; but it 
troubled her very much. 

One Sunday morning, when papa handed 
her her mite for the Children’s Mission box, a 
bright idea came to her; and, when the col- 
lection was taken up afterward in the church, 
mamma was surprised to see a little hand 
stretched eagerly out. ‘Tempsy’s quarter 
went clinking into the basket, and Betty’s 
eyes smiled into hers. She had atoned. 


“Betty has sent Tempsy’s quarter to the 
heathen,” said her mother to George, upon 
his next home coming. 

‘What did she do that for?’’ asked George. 
“Tempsy gave her that quarter to buy 
some fol-de-rol thing for her doll. He’s very 
sensitive. He won’t like it.” 

His mother gave him a quick look, and was 
about to make a laughing reply when in 
walked Betty. 

“Come here, Snippet,’’ said George, and 
Betty straightway perched herself upon his 
knee. He put his hand in his pocket, and 
took out a quarter, which he gravely pre- 
sented to her. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” said de- 
lighted Betty. ‘‘This is a great deal nicer 
than Tempsy’s quarter.” 

“Well, if that isn’t ingratitude!” cried 
George, ‘‘when Tempsy polished up that 
quarter especially for you.” 

“How did you know it was a shiny quar- 
ter?”’ asked Betty, innocently. 

George was silent, but little Betty read the 
answer in his laughing eyes. The mystery 
was solved. 


Uncle Ned’s Museum. 


For days Joel Denman had looked for- 
ward to Uncle Ned’s taking him to the city 
for the opening of the new Farrington Mu- 
seum. And now, the day before they were 
going, notice had been received of a post- 
ponement of the opening for one week. 

“T—I wouldn’t care so much,” said Joel, 
disappointedly, ‘‘about not going to-morrow; 
but now I can’t go at all—not with Uncle 
Ned, for his visit ends Wednesday, and so 
he won’t be here, when the museum’s opened, 
to take me. And Uncle Ned’s the best 
guide a fellow ever had. He knows every- 
thing about natural history.” 

“But some one can go with you, Joel,” 
suggested Mrs. Denman. “It won’t be as 
though you couldn’t go.” 

“T know,” replied Joel, ‘‘but that won’t be 
Uncle Ned.” 

“What’s that?” and Uncle Ned pushed 
open the dining-room door. 
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_“J was just telling how disappointed I am, 
Uncle Ned, that we can’t go to Paxton, and 
see all the things you promised to show me 
in the new museum,’’ said Joel, dolefully. 

“Tt is too bad,” and Uncle Ned looked 
thoughtful. ‘‘But,’’ after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “I'll tell you what we'll do.’ 

“Go somewhere?” was Joel’s eager ques- 
tion. ‘To Paxton?”’ 

_“No-o, not there,” smiled Uncle Ned. 
“Tet’s visit our own museum to-morrow! 
We’ve a splendid one, which I don’t believe 
you ever thoroughly went through.” 

“A museum, ours?’’ exclaimed Joel, in- 
credulously. ‘‘I—I didn’t know before that 
we had a museum.”’ 

“We certainly have,” insisted Uncle Ned, 
mysteriously, “‘one of the finest in. the 
world.”’ 

“That’s something I never knew before,” 
mused Joel, as he went to the barn for some 
eggs: “A museum on our own farm! It 
doesn’t seem possible! But, of course, there 
is if Uncle Ned says so. He wouldn’t say it 
if there wasn’t.” 

Early after breakfast, the next morning, 
Uncle Ned came downstairs, with a small 
butterfly net, some tin boxes, and several 
other things that Joel had never seen before. 

“Where are we going first?’’ asked Joel, 
and he waited curiously for Uncle Ned’s 
reply. 

“Tet me see, it hardly makes any differ- 
ence,’”’ quickly. 

“But aren’t we going to the museum?”’ 

_ “Certainly, but that’s all around us— 
everywhere.” 

“But you said’””— ; 

“Suppose we begin here,’ interrupted 
Joel’s uncle, and he set down the things he 
carried in his hands, and began to inspect 
closely an ant-hill. ‘‘How many legs has an 
ant, Joel?” 

“T—I don’t know,”’ replied the boy. 

“So there is one thing in our museum that 
you haven’t examined!’ and Uncle Ned 
drew from one of his pockets a microscope. 

Then Uncle Ned explained a dozen inter- 
esting things about the busy little insects, 
many of which Joel could have found out for 
himself, had he known it to be possible. 

“My! I didn’t think just a common ant- 
hill could be so interesting!’’ exclaimed Joel, 
in surprised delight, after they had finished 
their inspection. ‘‘We could stay here all 
day, and still there would be more to learn. 
I begin to like our museum, Uncle Ned, it’s 
great! Better, I believe, than the one at 
Paxton.” 

“Tt certainly is larger,’’ declared Uncle 
Ned, ‘‘and the beauty of it is that we can 
go to it any day we wish.” 

“And not have to pay any admission, 
either,’’ added Joel, enthusiastically. 

“T guess we’d better go into the bird de- 

partment now,” decided Uncle Ned. _- 
_ And there they remained till dinner-time, 
counting the different kinds of birds that 
summered in the vicinity of the Denman 
home, and distinguishing each one’s particu- 
lar note. It seemed to Joel that he had never 
passed so delightful a forenoon. 

“And we haven’t begun to get through 
our museum,” said Uncle Ned. “It will 
take all summer to see all the curious things 
in it, and then one couldn’t get through.” 

“No, and that’s what I’m glad of,” an- 
nounced Joel, happily. ‘‘I’ll have a place 
to go whenever I want to see something in- 
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teresting. It was awfully good of you, Uncle 
Ned, to take me to our museum. If you 
hadn’t, I don’t believe I’d ever know we had 
one. And such a big one, too!’”—By Adelbert 
F. Caldwell, in the Sunday School Times. 


Mistah Trouble. 


Ol Mistah Trouble, he come aroun’ one day, 

An’ say: “I gwinter git you, so you better run away! 

I likes to'see you hustle. Dat’s de way I has my fun. 

I knows I kin ketch up to you, no matter how you run,” 


Isays: “Mistah Trouble, you have been a-chasin’ me 
Ever since I kin remember, an’ I’se tired as I kin be. 

So I’se gwinter stop right yere an’ turn aroun’, a-facin’ you, 
An’ lick you if I kin, an’ fin’ out jus’ what you kin do.”’ 


Ol’ Mistah Trouble, he looked mightily ashamed, 

He acted like a buckin’ hoss dat’s suddenly been tamed. 

An’ den he turned an’ travelled off, a-hollerin’, “Good-day; 

I ain’t got time to fool aroun’ wif folks dat acts dat way.” 
—Washington Star. 


True Courage. 


It was a cold day. Dicky and Dorothy 
started off. to the kindergarten together. 
Their home was on one corner of the block, 
and the school on the other; and, since they did 
not have to cross the street, they sometimes 
went by themselves. 

They walked along, hand in hand. They 
never quarreled and they always shared 
their games. Dicky was a year and a half 
older than Dorothy, but she was stronger. 

When they were not far from the school, a 
large, playful dog ran toward them. He had 
none but friendly feelings for the two little 
people; but, alas, he knocked Dicky down! 

Fortunately the teacher was just behind 
them, and she picked up the little boy, 
brushed his knickerbockers and dried his 
tears. But, as she did so, she said, with a 
laugh,— 

“Why, Dicky Dodd! Don’t bea coward!” 
Two or three of the children heard what 
she said, and looked at Dicky with scorn. 

“Dicky Dodd’s a coward! He cried when 
the dog knocked him down!”’ they said. 

Dicky was unhappy. And when, at din- 
ner, Dorothy said, in all sympathy,— 

“A big, bad dog threw brother down, and 
brother cried,’”’? Dicky knew before his father 
opened his lips just what he would say:— 

“Oh, Dicky mustn’t cry for a little thing 
like that! He must be a brave boy, not a 
coward!”’ 

The next morning Dicky looked out for the 
dog. With leaps and bounds he came run- 
ning toward them just as he had _ before. 
Dicky squeezed himself up against the wall. 

“Coward! Coward!” he heard two big 
boys say. His eyes filled with tears, and 
then they laughed at his tears. Dicky was 
ashamed of himself. He felt that he was a 
cry-baby and a coward, but he could not help 
it. The dog was big and heavy. 

Dorothy was indignant. She looked at the 
big boys, and said: “‘ Brother is not a coward! 
He only wants to give the dog plenty of 
room!”’ 

How Dicky loved her! Dorothy always 
made him feel a little happier when things 
were going wrong. But he knew that he was 
afraid of the big dog. 

The next morning no dog was in sight. 
Dicky drew a deep breath of relief. And 
the next day there was no dog, nor the next, 
and then it was Saturday and Sunday, and 
no school! 
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By Monday morning Dicky had forgotten 
his enemy. He took Dorothy’s hand, and 
went down the street to school. 

They had not walked half a block when the 
dog appeared, and began to caper about; for 
he was full of life and energy. He made 
straight for the children, wagging his tail 
joyfully. 

“Oh!” cried Dorothy, in alarm. Gen- 
erally she was afraid of nothing, but. this 
morning she was not her bright little self. 

Dicky saw the dog, but he heard Dorothy’s 
cry, and thought only of his sister. He ran 
in front of her and faced the dog. 

“Don’t you touch her!’’ Dicky shouted in 
his loudest voice. ‘‘She’s my sister!” 

The dog wagged his tail, and licked Dicky’s 
face. ‘Then he bounded on. 

Dicky had his arm round Dorothy’s neck. 
But the teacher’s hand was on his shoulder, 
and the boys were watching him’ with re- 
spect. 

“Vl carry Dorothy’s books,” said one. 

“You scared that dog,” said another. 

“Dicky can be brave when somé one else 
is in danger,” said the teacher. ‘‘After all, 
boys, that’s the true courage.” 

And Dicky gave a little whistle. He was 
so glad that he was not a coward, after all!” 
Frances Harmer, in Youth’s Companion. 


A little girl, just able to talk, went to the 
lake shore. The waves were gently rippling 
on the beach; and, when her father was not 
looking, the child managed to get one foot 
wet. She ran to her father with tears in her 
eyes, and sobbed, “Papa, lake step on baby’s 
foot!” 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

n unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution, Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual] and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

Presipent, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
aes Miss E. M. LOCKE, 2709 Tremont St., Boston, 

ass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


he Childcen’s Wisse 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Cierx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y, 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Miss Georgiana Mernll, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Gen. Szc., 279 Tremont St. 
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Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious 
Liberals. ) 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Vv 


6. Sunday dawned in beauty. Indeed, 
every day of the Congress brought lovely 
weather, and it was not to be wondered at 
that this, with the thousand attractions of 
Paris, tempted the delegates away from the 
meetings in the Rue de Grenelle. Charles 
V., who on his journey from Spain to 
the Low Countries, in the year 1540, spent 
a week in Paris and was splendidly enter- 
tained, is reported to have said on taking 
leave, ‘‘Other cities are cities: Paris is a 
world.’’ ‘To those who assembled for morn- 
ing worship in the handsome and venerable 
Church of the Oratory, opposite the Louvre, 
an edifice which Napoleon I. a century ago 
turned over to the Protestants for their 
worship, this cosmopolitanism of the brilliant 
capital of France was more than ever ap- 
parent. Side by side in the great congre- 
gation which filled the church sat the repre- 
sentatives of twenty nations and fourscore 
church organizations. The dark-eyed Ital- 
ian, reared in the mystic faith and splendid 
ritual of the Church of Rome; the fair-haired 
Scandinavian, whose worship reflects the 
austerities of his climate and character; 
the nervous and keen-faced American, with 
his eagerness “‘to get there,’ in religion as 
in all else; the stocky, ruddy Englishman; 
the swarthy and turbaned Mohammedan; 
the little group of sallow, bright-eyed Sin- 
ghalese from Ceylon; the phlegmatic and spec- 
tacled German; the solid and serious de- 
scendants of the French Huguenots,—these 
and many other racial and religious types 
had come together for united worship of the 
universal Father and in loving recogni- 
tion of their common brotherhood. ‘The 
opening service, conducted by two pastors 
of the Oratoire, Revs. Roberty and Viénot, 
was most impressive. It needed not even 
a knowledge of French to feel its spiritual 
and tranquillizing influence, interpenetrated, 
as it was, with music, the universal lan- 
guage of the human heart, interpreted with 
rare charm by the noble organ and- voices 
of the chorus choir and congregation. ‘Then 
followed three brief discourses on the pro- 
phetic declaration, ‘“What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?”’ 
(Micah vi. 8.) All the preachers seemed 
to feel the uplift and solemn dignity of the 
occasion, and sought to bring their best to 
meet its opportunity and demand. Rev. 
André Bertrand of Castres spoke, in French, 
of Justice and Righteousness; Pastor Traub 
of Dortmund, in German, of Mercy and 
Love, “the fulfilling of the Law”; Dr. F. A. 
Bisbee of Boston, in English, on Reverence, 
the “crown of the moral nature,” and its 
highest expression in the worship of God. 

The hearts of all English-speaking dele- 
gates present, and particularly the Amer- 
icans who had just passed through the dangers 
of the ocean, were deeply moved when the 
organ and choir softly intoned the familiar 
and endeared strains of “Nearer, my God, 
to thee,” which, since the ‘Titanic disaster, 
has found a home also in the temples of 
the Continent. Men and women of all 
the races and religions present united, each 
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in their own tongue, in singing Luther’s 
noble utterance of courage and faith, “A 
mighty fortress is our God.” ‘This was 
felt to be the crowning hour of the Sixth 
International Congress of Religious Prog- 
ress. 

At the close of the service a company of 
delegates, not a few of them of Huguenot 
descent, met in the area adjoining the 
church to lay a wreath upon the statue and 
monument to Coligny, the Huguenot leader, 
massacred in 1572 on St. Bartholomew’s 
grewsome night, which has been erected 
on the outside of the apse of the edifice. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte of Boston, on 
his maternal side descended from the Hugue- 
nots, made a brief address, referring to the 
character, history, and services of these 
heroic witnesses to Protestant truth and 
freedom. It was Admiral Coligny who in 
1562, nearly sixty years before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, sent a 
Huguenot colony to Florida. In closing, 
he spoke of the little congregation of expa- 
triated Huguenots in Boston, whose church 
was built in 1716 on School Street, and whose 
pastor, Rev. M. Daillé, was laid away in 
the Old Granary Burying- ground; of the 
Bowdoins, Delanos, LeMoynes, Debloises, 
Cazneaus, Johannots, Noyes, Molineatx, 
and other influential families of New Eng- 
land, and of Peter Faneuil, who gave to 
Boston its ‘‘Cradle of Liberty,” all of them 
direct descendents of the exiled Huguenots, 
who proved a blessing’ wherever they went. 
Rev. Dendy Agate of England also uttered 
a brief tribute and gave the closing bene- 
diction. The silken sash which bound the 
wreath bore the inscription: Aux Huguenots 
de France. Reconnaissant Hommage de leurs 
Descendants venus de l Etranger & Paris pour 
le Congrés du Progrés Religieux. Juillet, 1913. 

Prof. John Viénot had prepared a handsome 
illustrated volume, ‘‘ Promenades a Travers le 
Paris des Martyrs,” as a gift to the Congress. 
This led his colleague, Prof. Bonet-Maury, 
to guide a party of delegates on an excursion 
through the streets and to historic sites asso- 
ciated with the heroic testimony and martyr- 
dom of the founders of Protestantism in 
France. The Library of the Protestant 
Historical Society was the rallying-place, 
and some of its rarer manuscripts and books 
were inspected. ‘The Place Maubert, where 
many Huguenots were executed because of 
their religion, including Etienne Dolet, whose 
statue has now been placed there in sorrowful 
memory of these intolerant and cruel deeds, 
the Place de Gréve, not far from Notre Dame, 
where others suffered, and other localities 
were visited in turn, Prof. Bonet-Maury giving 
interesting details. On motion of Dr. Tudor 
Jones of London, seconded by a descendant 
of the Huguenots, Mr. Alfred Bunker (Bon- 
Ceeur) of Boston, a resolution of thanks to 
their guide and to Prof. Viénot was adopted. 

In the evening sunshine a large company 
gathered in Pére-la-Chaise, the last resting- 
place of so many of the illustrious sons of 
France, from Abelard in the 12th to Renan 
in the 19th century. As one reads the names 
graven on their tombs, one is impressed with 
the greatness of the contribution which the 
Gallic people have made to the higher in- 
terests of mankind, And now, as a German 
delegate aptly reminded us, the cemetery, 
which was named after the Jesuit confessor 
of the bigoted enemy of the Huguenots, 
Louis XIV., opened its gates to receive the 
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great French anti-Jesuit, and apostle of free- 


dom and progress in France, Pére Hyacinthe. 
The Christian Register has already given its 
readers an account of the interesting and im- 


pressive ceremonies attending the unveiling 


of the monument of Hyacinthe Loyson and’ 
his noble American wife. 


The central figures 
at the service were their devoted son, Paul 
Loyson, and his wife, also an American, 
with their children. The stone pillar, 
crowned with the bust of Father Hyacinthe 
and bearing also a medallion portrait of his 


wife, was hung with floral tributes and sur-- 


rounded with sympathetic listeners. ‘The 
addresses by F. Buisson of Paris, Prof. 
Schnitzer of Munich, who brought a greeting 
from Doellinger’s grave, Romolo Murri of 
Rome, and-Rev. William Sullivan of New 
York, were all appropriate and tender. The 
passion for truth, the ardent love of humanity, 
the balanced intellectual and moral faculties, 
the spiritual vision and remarkable gifts of 


expression combined in Father Hyacinthe, 
made him one of the great religious prophets 
of his time. 
not more fully have appreciated his eminence 


That his countrymen should 


and followed his leadership is a sad com- 


mentary on their want of judgment and pres- 
ent unreligious mood. But the future will 
do him justice, and many pilgrimages will 
yet be made to his grave by Frenchmen as 
the shrine of one of the most devoted, as he 
was one of the most gifted of their heroes and 


saints. The holding of our Congress in Paris 


would have justified itself if it had consisted 


only of this: posthumous service of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. 

Another of the lofty moments of the Con- 
gress was the Sunday evening session held in 
Pastor Charles Wagner’s church in the in- 
terest of universal peace. So intense was 
the hostility between France and Germany 
at the moment that it required great tact 
and care to organize such a meeting. Mr. 
Wagner did not venture to announce the 
names of the speakers of the evening lest 
they attract a chauvinistic element in the 
Paris community intent on disorder. The 
audience was large, harmonious, and respon- 
sive, in marked contrast with the meeting 
which. three years before at the Berlin Con- 
gress bravely upheld the ideals of “peace on 
earth, good-will to men.’ Pastor Wagner 
was an admirable chairman. “In our day 
war and preparation for war was an anachro- 
nism. We should remember our common in- 
interests and common brotherhood. Then 
disputes would become impossible between 
nations, or at least would be settled in a sane 
and fraternal fashion.” 

Pastor Heyn, of the Emperor William 
Memorial Church in Berlin, who is also a 
member of the German Parliament, made an 
admirable address, large, tactful, and concil- 
iatory. It is to be regretted that it was in 
German, and hence understood only by a part 
of his audience. ‘‘ Despite our boasted civili- 
zation we are still cave-dwellers, although 
our caves have inlaid floors, are lighted with 
electricity and handsomely decorated. Sav- 
age instincts and passions inherited from our 
troglodyte ancestors still rule our conduct. 
But there is a growing desire among the self- 
restrained, wise, and good in all nations to 
live in peace and good-will with their brothers. 
Kings and generals, presidents and parlia- 
ments, may counsel strife, but the voice of 
the people is more and more uplifted in 
behalf of a peaceful settlement of difficulties. 
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Might does not make right in national any 
more than in personal differences.’ He 
expressed the earnest wish, and looked for- 
ward confidently to its fulfilment, that 
more just and friendly relations might come 
about between France and Germany. 
President David Starr Jordan of Cali- 
fornia, with the glorified common sense 
which is characteristic of him, said: ‘In this 
age of science, civilization, and busitiess we 
still find the nations which lead in these great 
interests engaged in the most unscientific, 
most uncivilized, and unbusinesslike race for 
the abyss, the race to insolvency and ruin. 
The ultimate motives for this are greed and 
suspicion.” ‘The speaker dwelt on the un- 
reasonableness and folly of such a course, 
portrayed the admirable qualities of both the 
French and German nations and their mutual 
need of each other, and pleaded for an eniente 
cordiale between them. ‘There is no reason 
or reality in the scares which arise from time 
to time in the nations of the earth. ‘You 
can trust each other in Europe just as we 


' trust you all in the United States.” 


Rev. Wilfred Monod of Paris: declared 
that the organization of the working classes, 
so called, was a powerful factor against 
international war. He asserted the duty of 
the churches to aid in the development 
of a sentiment in favor of the arbitral tri- 
bunal at The Hague. ‘The genius of Chris- 
tianity was for peace on earth and mutual 
love and helpfulness. 

Principal J. Estlin Carpenter of England 
followed with ° practical suggestions 
linking up the churches in the propaganda 
of peace. He described the Anglo-German 
Federation of Churches, and the reciprocal 
visits of British and German churchmen 
to each other’s country. This Federation, 
now had the archbishop of Canterbury as 
its head in England and counted thousands 
of members. Such efforts should become 
international on a grand scale, and would 
help greatly to make war impossible. 

Prof. Martin Rade of Marburg said that 
he had been one of these visiting clergymen 
in England in behalf of international peace. 
An allusion to Alsace-Lorraine by the speaker 
drew muttered protests from a part of the 
audience, showing how tense was its feeling 
on this subject. Prof. Rade, however, by 
sympathetic and half-humorous remarks 
quieted the threatened disturbance, ending 
his address with an earnest appeal for inter- 
national justice and good-will. 

Prof. Th. Ruyssen of Bordeaux, the next 
speaker, well known as a foremost peace 
advocate in France, was received with es- 
pecial warmth. Severe criticism and abuse 
have been heaped upon him by the war 
party on account of his recent courageous 
utterances in behalf of good sense and fair 
play in international dealings. He is an 
admirable speaker, and we regret that no 
notes were taken of his address. 

It was late when Dr. Walter Mason of 
Pittsburgh rose to make the closing speech. 
He consequently forbore to give the address 
he had prepared, and spoke for a few mo- 
ments only on the uselessness and unright- 
eousness of war between civilized nations in 
our day. He declared the peace movement 
to be the chief collective activity and effort 
of Christendom to put an end to the greatest 
collective evil which afflicts the world. 

Resolutions declaring the position of 
the Congress with regard to the interna- 
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national peace movement, offered by Pastor 
Wagner, were unanimously adopted, and 
the meeting was for the time adjourned. 


7. On the Monday following an excur- 
sion to Chantilly, the historic and beautiful 
chateau of the Princes of Condé, whose 
final heir, the Duc d’Aumale, dying without 
issue, bequeathed it and its rare treasures 
to the French Academy for the benefit of 
the French nation, had been arranged by the 
Local Committee. About three hundred per- 
sons participated. The weather was perfect. 
The extensive and beautiful grounds, the 
splendid apartments, the galleries of paint- 
ings and sculpture, including works of Giotto, 
Raphael, Diirer, Palma, Van Dyck, and many 
modern artists, made it a day to be remem- 
bered. Especial thanks are due to the curator, 
M. Gustave Macon, and the librarian, M. 
Elie Berger, for their attentions and guid- 
ance, 

In the evening the Paris Committee gave 
a farewell banquet in the handsome halls of 
the new Hotel Lutetia. Some three hun- 
dred delegates were present. Brief speeches 
were inade in the latter part of the evening, 
Rev. Charles Wagner acting as toastmaster, 
Rey. S. A. Eliot, representing the Unita- 
rians, expressed the thanks of his fellow- 
ship for the hospitalities received. Dr. 
J. Estlin Carpenter rendered a similar ser- 
vice for the British Unitarians, and spoke 
warmly of the labors and courtesies of the 
French Committee. Pastor G. Traub con- 
firmed the fine impression of his sermon the 
day before by a thoughtful and tempera- 
mental address. Prof. Otto of Goettingen 
dwelt in a serious vein on the Congress itself, 
and made valuable suggestions with regard 
to the conduct of future meetings. Rev. 


Karl Konow of Bergen, Norway, made a 


genial address, as did Prof. H. Meyboom 
of Holland, whose allusion to the plight 
of one of the clerical delegates from that 
country, who while visiting a great depart- 
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ment store in Paris had been thought a 
suspicious character and detained two hours 
by the police until his innocence was es- 
tablished, created no little laughter. . An- 
other source of amusement was the editorial. 
in an anti-Semitic, royalist, and Catholic 
daily in Paris which informed its readers 
that this Congress was a conspiracy gotten 
up by the Jews and Protestants to destroy 
the Church and people of France. 

Rabbi Stephen §S. Wise of New York, 
whose name had been mentioned in the 
journal referred to as one of the arch-con- 
spirators, being called on, made a witty and 
telling address, one of the best of the evening. 
Rabbi Krass of New York also spoke. Rev. 
Cavendish Moxom of the Church of Eng- 
land expressed the pleasure it gave him 
to be present at the Congress. Dr. W. H. 
McGlauflin of Chicago returned the thanks 
of the Universalist delegates, Prof. EF. Rochat 
for the Geneva Protestants, and M. Koelt- 
schke of Berlin for the newspaper press. 
Deputy Romolo Murri spoke in Italian 
with passionate ardor of the Ideals of Free- 
dom and Social Advance; Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson toasted the ladies and celebrated 
the master sentiment, ‘‘L’Amour’; Pastor 
Gerold, president of the Protestant Con- 
sistory of Strassburg, brought a greeting; 
and, finally, the two secretaries of the Con- 
gress were cordially received. Rev. C. W, 
Wendte told of the plans and hopes for the 
next Congress, to take place probably in 
London in 1916, and urged faithful co-oper- 
ation in the work and aims of the inter- 
national council, Rev. Prof. John Viénot 
gave the closing allocution, returning the 
acknowledgments of the Paris Committee 
and expressing the belief that this session of 
the Congress would long remain an inspi- 
ration and help to the cause of religious 
freedom and progress in France and through- 
out the world. 

At an important meeting of the Executive 
Council the work of the Congress was consid- 
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ered, and Drs. J. E. Carpenter, Charles W. 
Wendte, and Rev. W. C. Bowie were ap- 
pointed to consider the feasibility of holding 
the next session in London in 1916. The 
following gentlemen were added to the In- 
ternational Committee: Rev. Charles Wagner 
and Rey. A. Reyss of Paris (the latter is 
the general secretary of the liberal wing of 
the French Protestant churches and editor of 
its journal, and was the indefatigable organi- 
zer of the Paris meetings); Rev. Rhondda 
Williams, the liberal Congregationalist 
preacher of Brighton, England; Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake of Leiden University, a liberal English 
churchman; Prof. Paul Wernle, of the Uni- 
versity of Basel, Switzerland; Mr. Claude 
Montefiore, the eminent liberal Jewish 
scholar of London; and M. Herambra Chan- 
dra Maitra, president of the City .College of 
Calcutta and leader in the Indian Associa- 
tion of Theists. The other members of the 
committee are: Rev. Tony André, D.D., 
Florence, Italy; Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, 
D.D., Boston, U.S.A.; Prof. Gaston Bonet- 
Maury, D.D., Paris, France; Prof. George 
Boros, D.D., Kolozsvar, Hungary; Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, London, England; Prin- 
cipal J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., Oxford, 
England; Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, D.D., 
Leiden, Holland; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D, 
Boston, U.S.A.,; Prof. Heinrich Geffcken, 
Dr. Jur., Cologne, Germany; Rev. Max 
Fischer, D.D., Berlin, Germany; Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D.D., Boston, U.S.A.; Rev. 
Karl Konow, Bergen, Norway; Canon A. L, 
Lilley, M.A., Hereford, England; Prof. B. 
Montet, D.D., Geneva, Switzerland; Prof. 
Martin Rade, D.D., Marburg, Germany; 
Rev. J. Emile Roberty, D.D., Paris, France; 
‘Miss M. B. Westenholz, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Rev. John Viénot, D.D., Paris, France; 
and the international secretary, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A., to whom communications may 
be addressed. 

It remains to be said that the Paris Com- 
mittee hopes to issue the full French report 
of the papers and proceedings of the Congress 
late this autumn. There will be no report in 
German. ‘The general secretary has in hand 
a report in English of the principal papers and 
proceedings. While the Paris newspapers, 
except perhaps Le Matin, Le Temps, 
and the Paris Daily Mail, gave little atten- 
tion to the meetings, an unusually extensive 
report of its doings has appeared in other 
foreign journals. The Christian Common- 
wealth of London devoted two numbers and 
a large amount of space to it, illustrated with 
some sixty portraits of representative dele- 
gates. Especial thanks are due its editor, 
Mr. Albert Dawson, for his interest and per- 
sonal services at Paris in behalf of the meet- 
ings, as well as to Mr. C. H. Harding, his 
largely informed correspondent in that city. 
The linguistic abilities and devotion of Rev. 
A. E. O’Connor, of Torquay, England, were 
of great value at the secretarial table. ‘The 
abstracts of addresses by the representative 
of the London Inguirer were admirable, and 
its colleague, the Christian Life, also gave ex- 
cellent summaries, Foi et Liberté, the French 
liberal organ, gave much space to careful 
reports of the meetings. Several of the great 
German dailies printed notices of the proceed- 
ings with friendly comments. The German 
liberal organs gave extended reports, also 
Dutch, Norwegian, and other European secu- 
lar newspapers. Prof. Meyboom wrote a 
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series of genial articles for the Dutch liberal 
organ Hervorming, as did Pastor Traub in 
Maerz, Rev. Krueger-Velthusen in Christ- 
liche Fretheit, Rev. H. Poehlman in the 
Christliche Welt, Pastor Pfannkuche in Hilfe, 
and Pastor Goetz in Die Protestantenblatt of 
Berlin, also Pastor Konow in Protestantisk 
Tidende of Copenhagen, and Prof. George 
Boros in the Christian Seed Sower of Hungary. 
In all some thirty extended reviews of the 
late Congress have reached us from many 
lands. ‘Their tone is almost uniformly appre- 
ciative and favorable. We cannot do better 
than to quote, in closing, the words of the 
writer of the article in Die Christliche Welt, 
as expressing the prevailing sentiment con- 
cerning the late international meetings: “It 
was a brave undertaking to hold this Congress 
in Paris. Whoever was aware of this before- 
hand and reflected upon it, and then sought 
to understand this Paris meeting as a matter 
sut generis, will hold it as irrevocably in his 
memory as that in Berlin three years ago. It 
was a worthy successor of those that went 
before it. The next one at London will again 
be quite different from its predecessors. 
Paris generated in me the desire to attend 
also the 7th Congress in London.” 


Proctor Academy: its New Task. 


BY HENRY G. IVES. 


Andover, N.H., never seemed so beautiful 
and satisfying to me as it does now, fresh 
from my recent visit to Western Canada. 
Indeed, this foothill scenery of the White 
Mountains reminds one of the route of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which runs 
through the Northern foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. Just as many people prefer 
the gently rolling landscape of these hills to 
the sterner scenery further north in New 
Hampshire, so I found the route of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway more varied and 
interesting than the grander, mountainous 
path which the Canadian Pacific Railway 
pursued through the Cordilleras. 

Particularly is Andover pleasant at this 
time of the year, when the autumnal fo- 
liage drapes the base of Kearsarge Moun- 
tain in a coat of many colors more brilliant 
than the one which Joseph was given by his 
father. The recent heavy rains have filled 
the wells, and apparently hastened the tint- 
ing of the trees and shrubs. The village 
becomes steadily more pleasing with its in- 
creasing number of attractive and well-kept 
buildings. The prevailing color is white, 
and a white village is growing in this valley 
between Kearsarge and Ragged Mountains. 
The house, built this summer by a thought- 
ful friend for the principal of Proctor Acad- 
emy, admirably serves both as an adornment 
to the place and a much-used social centre 
for teachers, scholars, and neighbors. Two 
house-warming parties were held in it this 
fall. Another building, one of the old houses, 
has had wide porches added to it, giving it 
a welcoming look and making it seem more 
than ever part of the ground on which it 
stands. The model cement block houses 
for artisans, which were finished in the 
spring, proved cool and dry in the summer. 
They demonstrate that a house can be built 
for $11 a month rent, with six rooms and 
a bath-room and garden, practically fire- 
proof, and yet yield savings-bank interest on 
the investment incurred. Many more of 
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these could be rented if they” were built. 
A Boston architect transformed the village 
store into as pretty a country shopping 
centre as can be found between here and 
Boston. Crowning it all and nestling in 
the centre of the village stands the massive 
little stone church which the late Miss 
Harriet Otis Cruft gave to us. 

Andover is indeed fortunate, sheltered 
by these hills, and yet lying conveniently 
on the Southern Division of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, only one hundred and four 
miles from Boston, with five trains passing 
through it each way, daily. Its lines have 
fallen in pleasant places. Could there be 
a happier situation for a school efficiently 
to train young people for life, or a more 
wholesome~centre from which to radiate 
forces for helpful service? 

Nor is this remarkable opportunity being 
lost. Unitarians, by making Proctor Acad- 
emy a natural outlet for their philanthro- 
pies, have started a work here which is 
practically unique in New England. It 
embodies the new education which such 
men as Charles W. Eliot say constitutes the 
real need of our time. To use his exact 
words, this consists of ‘‘the training of the 
ear, hand, and eye.” ‘The world needs effi- 
ciently trained men and women, and the 
modern school should produce them. 

I have just come from the mechanical 
laboratory, temporarily placed in the base- 
ment of the class-room building. It has 
five forges and six carpenter benches kept 
busy by the boys who need this type of 
training. 
the demand for them. One boy, troubled 
by his eyes and unable to learn much from 
books, who is now taking the agricultural 
course, told me that the time spent in this 
laboratory seemed like recreation to him. 
He and others like him mechanically in- 
clined will here learn through their hands 
what they would never have acquired di- 
rectly from the printed page. In addition 
to this every boy in the school will spend 
two periods a week here acquiring a funda- 
mental knowledge of simple tools. 

The farm next the school has raised a 
satisfactory crop during the past summer, 
although the frosts and drought have affected 
most farmers in this section. The value 
of the potatoes raised will alone almost 
cover the modest outlay so far incurred upon 
the farm. A $90 cow purchased this fall 
will pay for herself by the middle of the 
winter through the twenty quarts of milk 
which she yields each day. Quantities of 
preserves have been put up by the girls of 
the domestic arts department. ‘Three pigs 
have been purchased to utilize profitably 
the inevitable waste of the kitchen. 

The domestic arts department runs the 
boarding department of the school, taking 
the products of the farm and preparing 
them for the table with the help of the girls. 
I found the head of the department cooking 
the midday meal herself when I called at 
Cary House this morning, as the cook had 
failed her. The neighbors are surprised 
at the absence of waste which this combi- 
nation of scientific cooking and practical 
skill effects. Last year we paid an excel- 
lent housewife $3.50 a week per head for 
her trouble and the cost of the material 


she provided. This was surely reasonable - 


enough, yet it now seems as though we can 
increase the variety offered to the studen 


They are not enough to meet . 
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and actually save money from this low figure, 
besides giving the girls the . opportunity 
to see how economically good and abundant 
food can be provided when managed in the 
right way. Boy waiters have been intro- 
duced, in order to help them financially, 
and incidentally, as the matron said, to 
“teach them how.” é 

Drones are not encouraged. The stu- 
dents are taught to do things themselves 
instead of expecting others to wait upon them. 
Last year the boys made a trench around 
Slocomb Hall, cemented the walls, and dug 
a blind ditch to carry off the surface water. 
Consequently, the agricultural and physical 
laboratories which are housed in the base- 
ment of this building were kept dry during 
the spring freshets, although some had 
thought that the water could not be kept 
out, During the summer they have made 
repairs on the buildings under the direction 
of the principal. Fortunately for the in- 
stitution, Mr. Clayton finds recreation in 
such tasks.. The top floor of his house has 
been fitted up as a workship, where ingenious 
boys can profitably make useful articles 
of furniture. 

A co-operative bureau, somewhat pat- 
terned upon the WHarvard Co-operative 
Society, has been formed, to provide em- 
ployment for students wishing to earn money, 
sell school materials, and dispose of clothing 
sent by friends in such a way as to preserve 
the self-respect of the student. A boy came 
to me yesterday to inquire about. digging 
the foundations of a small lighting plant. 

Each department of the school is correlated 
with other departments, and the student is 
made to feel the practical utility of each 
task imposed upon him. The curricula 
aim directly at definite preparation for the 
career awaiting him in life. Even the studies 
included in each course are presented so as 
to train intelligently the young person to 
understand and appreciate the life which 
awaits him on leaving the school. For 
example, the arts work in the domestic arts 
course teaches, among other things, how to 
make the home esthetically attractive. The 
agricultural students are shown, how to 
weld iron and understand the principles 
of blacksmithing. 

Situated as we are in a rural community, 
it is gratifying to see that already a majority 
of the students are attracted to these two 
curricula which deal with the farm and the 
home. Who can measure the joy and 
strength which they will carry back to their 
home life after such intelligent preparation 
for the opportunities which lie to their hand? 

_ A new spitit should be produced on these 
hills, and New England should take her 
place with the regions of Western Canada, 


_ that I have just referred to, in productive 


¢ 


farming. The natural resources are here 
if we can produce the same pioneer attitude 
_ that is rapidly building up that vast country. 
Since Unitarians began to make Proctor 
Academy 2 natural outlet for their philan- 

_ thropies, about seven hundred young people 
_ have received an education here who would 
not otherwise have progressed beyond the 
meagre district schools. If they had been 


given the practical training that is now pro- 


vided here, more of them might have re- 
mained at home instead of leaving for the 
ities and the West. They could have 
ped the opportunity which lay to 
eir hands, instead of breaking the home 
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ties to seek fortune at a distance, which 
was often never found. New England 
would have been the richer for them and 
they probably the happier and really better 
off. 

It is not too late to make the right stand. 
Let us do it, and be glad as Unitarians that 
this exceptional opportunity is offered us. 
Here is a child of Unitarian thought and 
effort. It has been helped by Unitarians to 
feel its way towards this needed modern 
plan of education. Now that it is actually 
doing the work, it should be supported and 
encouraged so that this important task can 
be carried out in a manner worthy of our 
liberal faith. 


The Fifield Memorial. 


A room in the tower of the historic old 
First Parish Church, Meeting-house Hill, 
Dorchester, Boston (Rev. R. S. Forbes), 
has been fitted up during the summer as a 
memorial to the late Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 
who was a parishioner for over fifty years. 
Extensive improvements have -been made in 
the vestry of the church, and on the evening 
of October 10 the building will be open for 
inspection. The Fifield Memorial will have 
unique decorations in the way of old books, 
pictures, and documents connected with Mrs. 
Fifield and also with the early church. ‘The 
room will be in the special care of the Alli- 
ance. It is felt that in these times of rapid 
change the relics of old Dorchester gathered 
here and the memorials of one so long actively 
at work in this church and in broader fields 
will prove of great and ever-increasing in- 
terest, while the story of a beautiful and well- 
spent life will continue to be a constantly 
inspiring lesson to the coming generations. 


Boys at Harvard. 


Mr. Milton Reed, in another column, 
questions the truth of a statement recently 
made in the Register, that “‘the doors of op- 
portunity are open wide for all young men 
and maidens who desire to attain to the 
benefits of the higher education. Provision 
has been made for them, and is only waiting 
until they knock at the doors of colleges.” 
In connection with this subject the follow- 
ing article, which we clip from the Boston 
Herald, has timely interest, as the story of 
a member of the present Freshman class:— 


The new student, who found his way to 
Harvard through a strange train of circum- 
stances, is Pienyano Gbe Wolo, son of a 
savage African chieftain, whose tribe has no 
written language. Wolo was first attracted 
from following the ordinary semi-savage life 
of his people three years ago when his friend, 
Dihdwe Two, returned from a journey to 
America with fascinating descriptions of its 
wonderful complex cities, of Harvard Univer- 
sity and the city of Boston. 

Wolo’s friend also narrated the career of 
William H. Lewis, the colored man who made 
himself famous a few years ago as a great 
football centre on the crimson team, and who 
has since been the first of his race to secure 
the position of Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney. He also described the success 
of other colored men who had come to Har- 
vard to seek education, and, as Wolo caught 
the inspiration of these achievements, he 
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determined to go to the great institution of 
learning in America and rise through its 
means above the unpromising state of his 
surroundings. 

He set out from his home with practically 
no resources and with only a vague idea of 
what difficulties lay before him. He worked 
for weeks to accumulate sufficient money to 
take him to a port in Germany, and from 
there he came to New York as cabin-boy on 
a steamer, 

On nearing his goal, he learned that a 
preparatory course was necessary before he 
could enter Harvard, so he worked in New 
York for several weeks, meanwhile making 
inquiries about preparatory schools, and was 
eventually enrolled as a student at the Mt. 
Hermon Academy. ‘There he took high 
honors while working his way, and assimilated 
the English language with extraordinary 
rapidity. Last spring he passed his entrance 
examinations to Harvard. and is now es- 
tablished as a Freshman, confident that he 
also will be able to make his way. 

The teachers at Mt. Hermon regarded him 
as a mental prodigy, He has withdrawn to 
a quiet house some distance from the yard, 
and will give close attention to his studies in 
the physics and chemistry department, dur- 
ing the first year. He intends to specialize 
in these subjects and, when he graduates, 
will return to Africa and devote himself to 
the education of his tribe. 

The close attention which he has had to 
give to the combined demands of his school 
work and of earning his living have prevented 
him from taking active part in athletics, 
He hopes to be able to go out for the track 
team, if time permits him, later in the year. 

He has established himself in a partner- 
ship with two other colored boys at Harvard, 
in a cleaning and pressing establishment, 
which attracts a large patronage from the 
students. 

One of his colleagues in the business vent- 
ure is a Freshman from Barbados, who has a 
career which isj/almost as interesting as that 
of Wolo. The Barbados boy has a name 
quite English, however, Bertie W. H. Davis, 
and his father is not a big chieftain, but an 
ordinary tailor, who has taught his trade to 
his son. Davis worked his way through Ex- 
eter, where he gained high scholastic honors, 
and is now planning to work his way through 
both Harvard College and the Law School. 
When he finishes his education, he intends to 
go back to Barbados and assist in establish- 
ing educational institutions for the use of 
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EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
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the common people, who have no chance for 
study under the present régime of a few pri- 
vate schools. 

The two Freshmen have for their partner, 
friend, and adviser, A. I. Jackson of the 
Senior class, a colored boy from Montclair, 
N.J., who has had an excellent career at 
college, following superlative success in prep 
school at Andover. While at Andover, 
Jackson earned his own way, won prizes in 
oratory, ran the quarter-mile on the track 
team, and took the four-year course in three 
years. Since entering Harvard he has won 
his ‘“H” on the ’varsity track team, and is 
now one of the best hurdlers in the university. 
He expects to finish the four-year course at 
Harvard in three years and a half, and will 
then go into the Southern States to teach. 
He has hosts of friends at the university, and 
will doubtless prove an inspiration to the 
other two boys, who have come from their 
homes in Africa and Barbados to secure 
advancement under heavy handicap. 


| Department of Religious 
Education. 


REY. WILIIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Memory Verses. 


So many requests have been received at 
this office for brief verses to be memorized 
by the children in our Sunday schools that 
it seems well to print here a set of verses, 
alphabetically arranged, which has been 
successfully used in several places. These 
verses were selected by Mrs. Caroline B. 
Lawrance and became known through an 
address given by her at the Isles of Shoals, 
on “‘How to use the Bible.” These are by 
no means the only verses that can be chosen, 
beginning with the several letters of the al- 
phabet. In some schools more than one verse 
for some of the letters is chosen, and these 
are repeated in stccession. 

In the Sunday school at Leominster large 
wooden letters have been provided which 
are held before the school, indicating what 
verse is then to be repeated. ‘This is done by 
having one child pick a letter from a box, 
pass it to a second, who holds it aloft, this 
child passing to a third who replaces it in 
the box: in this way three children are hap- 
pily employed. Samples of these letters may 
be seen at our office. 

The alphabetical list is as follows:— 


A soft answer turneth away wrath.—Provy. 
ae age a 

Be thou strong and very courageous.— 
JOSHUA i. 7. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew aright spirit within me.—Ps. l. 10. 

Depart from evil and do good.—Ps. xxxiv. 14. 

Ever follow that which is good—1 TuxEss. 
v. 15. 

Fear thou not, for I am with thee.—Isar1an 
xli. 10. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise.—PROV. Vi. 6. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. Ex. xx. 12. 

In everything, give thanks.—I Tusss. v. 18. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged.—Marr. 
vii. I. 

Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from 
speaking guile.—Ps. xxxiv. 13. 

Let not thy heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.—Joun xiv, 27, 
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My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not.—PRov. i. 10. 

No good thing will he uphold from them that 
walk uprightly.—Ps. Ixxxiv. 11. 

Overcome evil with good.—Rom. xii. 21. 

Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unte 
yott.— JOHN xiv. 27. 

Quit you like men, be strong.—1 Cor. xvi. 13. 

Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say 
rejoice.— PAIL. iv. 4. 

Seek peace and pursue it.—Ps. xxxiv. 14. 


‘Trust in the Lord with all thine heart.— 


PROV. iii. 5. 

Underneath are the everlasting arms.— 
DEUT. xxxili. 27. 

Walk in the light. 1 JouN i. 7. 

Execute true judgment and show mercy.— 
ZECH. Vii. 9. 

Ye are the light of the world.— Marr. v. 14. 

Zion heard and was glad.—Ps. xevii. 8. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


South Middlesex Federation. 


Cn Sunday, October 12, the South Middle- 
sex Federation will hold its annual meeting in 
Arlington, Mass., with both afternoon and 
evening sessions. An interesting programme 
is assured. 

This federation has charge of the Cake and 
Candy Table at the Eighth Biennial Bazaar, 
Miss Anna Ward of West Somerville, chair- 
man; and, as a specialty is to be made of the 
home-made variety, it is expected that every 
one interested in the federation will testify 
to this interest by contributing to this table. 


Boston Federation Programme. 


The following is the season’s calendar for 
the Boston Federation’s meetings. Unions 
and young people’s societies in the vicinity 
of Boston are urged to incorporate this list 
in the year’s programme as well as in the 
monthly calendar :— 

Sunday, Nov. 39, 1913.—Fall meeting with 
the Young People’s Religious Union of 
Quincy, Mass. 

Sunday, Jan. 25, 1914.—Midwinter meet- 
ing in the Richmond Street Church, Dor- 
chester, Lawrence Union as hosts. 

Friday, Feb. 27, 1914.—Annual entertain- 
ment. Time and cetails to be announced. 

Saturday, March 28, 1914.—Indoor picnic, 
at Brighton. 

Sunday, April 26, 1914.—Annual meeting 
with the De Nermandie Guild, First Parish, 
Roxbury. : 

Saturday, June 6, 1914.—Annual outdoor 
picnic at Houghton’s Pond, Milton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, 
will be closed on Monday, October 13, Colum- 
bus Day. 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches will be held 
with the Second Church, Brookline (Sear’s 
Chapel), on Wednesday, Oct. 29, 1913. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at Watertown, October 13. Rey. 
L. G. Wilson, host. Luncheon at 1. Sub- 
ject of paper, “Some Hopedale Reflections.” 
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Take Cambridge subway, connecting with 
Watertown car at Harvard Square. 
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The regular autumn meeting of the Worces- 
ter Conference will be held, October 15 
and 16, with the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Society of Sterling, Mass., Rev. 
Charles A. Place, Minister. Rev. A. M. Rih- 
bany will preach Wednesday evening. Ad- 
dresses, on Thursday, will be given by Judge 
Jonathan Smith, Clinton; James E. Odlin, 
Esq., Lynn; Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., 
Grafton; and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of American Unitarian Association. 


The Association of Liberal Ministers will 
meet as the guests of Rev. A. P. Reccord in — 
the parsonage of Unity Church, Springfield, 
Mass., Tuesday noon, October 14. ‘The fol- 
lowing programme has been arranged: ‘‘The 
Sex Problem in Modern Civilization,” Rev. 
W. I. Nichols of Deerfield, Mass.; “The Re- 
lation of the Minister to the Problem of Mar- 
riage,” Rev. R. E. Griffith, Florence, Mass.; 
“The Relation of the Minister to the Prob- 
lem of Divorce,” Rev. H. L. Buzzell, North- 
field, Mass. Discussion. 


The autumn meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in the Unita- 
rian church at Fall River on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 16, at 10.30 o’clock. At the morning 
session reports from local Branches will be 
given, and an address by the new Alliance 
president, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, on “‘ Alli- 
ance Work which Every Member can do.’’ 
In the afternoon Mrs. Claud U. Gilson will 
speak on “Impressions of the General Con- 
ference at Buffalo,” and Rev. Edward Hale 
will give an address on ‘‘An Old Command- 
ment.’ Between the morning and afternoon 
sessions there will be a box luncheon with tea 
and coffee provided by the hostess Branch. 
The train leaves the South Station at 8.49 
A.M., returning at 3.49 and 5.48 p.m. from 
Fall River. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance will be held in con- 
junction with the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference in Springfield, October 14. The 
paper will be by Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith 
on “The Modern Sunday,’ and Rev. Mar- 
garet Barnard will speak. The Unity Men’s 
Club will entertain the ministers and one 
lay delegate from each of the churches at 
the Nayasset Club at six o’clock. After the 
dinner all will attend the platform meeting at 
Unity Church, when Dr. Fenn and a lay 
speaker, to be announced, will discuss ‘The 
Unorganized Religious Forces of To-day.” 
On Wednesday, October 15, there will be an 
address by Dr. C. W. Wendte, on “ The World- 
wide Extension of Unitarian Principles.” 
Lunch served at 12.30 by the Springfield 
society. Each delegate pays 25 cents. On 
Wednesday afternoon will be sessions of the 
Sunday School Union. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel, Rev. H. N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Sydney B. Snow: 
A change in the hour of one of the Sunday 
services has been made by the wardens and 
vestry. The hour of morning service, 10.30 
AM., will remain the same; but the i 
formerly held at 4 in the afternoon will 
shifted to 7.30 in the evening. One 
for making this change is that for some : 
past there has been no regular evening se 
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vice in any of the Unitarian churches in the 
city proper. It is hoped that the chapel 
may in this way help to meet a denomina- 


tional need. These services will begin on | 


the first Sunday in November instead of 
the first Sunday in December as heretofore. 
The week-day noon services which, with the 
co-operation of the ministers of the denom- 
ination, were held in King’s Chapel from 


January till May last -year, will begin this | 


season on Monday, November 3. Miss 
Ruth Lawrence, Student Secretary for 
King’s Chapel, began her work in September. 
Miss Lawrence will be of service to any stu- 
dents in Boston. She may be addressed 
at King’s Chapel House, 102 Chestnut Street, 
or reached by telephone or visit on any week- 
day, except Monday, between the hours of 
11.30 and 12. 


SupBurRy, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Ida C. Hultin: The annual 
fair and harvest dinner will occur on Colum- 
bus Day, Monday, October 13, and a most 
cordial invitation for that day is extended 
to all friends of the society. Barges will 
meet, at South Sudbury, the train leaving 
the North Station at 11.50 A.M. ‘Trains, 
returning, leave South Sudbury at 4.11 
and 6.22 p.m. Will those sending contri- 
butions kindly address them to the secretary 
of the Sudbury Branch Alliance, Miss Ellen 
D. Clarke? 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN. ASSOCIATION :— 


Already acknowledged... .......2-..++s-eeees: $1,884.17 
Aug. 20. Society in Green Harbor, Mass........ 10.00 
30. Associate members ......--6.5-00 eee ee 


Sept. 2. Miss oo S. Brown, Tyngsboro, 
Te ene SE 0.00 
15. Chaplain’ Walter Wilson, Denver, Col. 20.00 
19. Society in Bincoin,-Nebéi in. Qh. e.n 15.00 
22, Society in Barnstable, Mass........... 48.50 
30. Associate Members... ......0.0000000- 4.10 


“ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 


Aug. 30. Ottawa, Canada, Branch Women’s’ 

National Alliance.. ....5.......55 5.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
Sept. 11. Sunday school, Shelbyville, Ill 1.00 
; THE DAYTON, OHIO, CHURCH BUILDING. 

Sept. 22. i gonchi Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
PRN ERUT leas Mees occ ae 10.00 
$2,059.77 


HENRY M. Witiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


“A Religious Programmie for To-day. 


The Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Free 
Religious Association, containing the proceed- 


‘ings and papers of its annual meeting in Ford 


Hall in May last, is a handsomely printed 
volume of 120 pages from the press of James 
H. West. It contains the addresses made 
on the general topic “A Religious Pro- 
gramme for To-day,” by Revs. Charles W. 
Wendte, George T. Smart, Edward Cum- 


“mings, Woodman Bradbury, and William 
Sullivan; also the speeches made at the 


Festival in the afternoon on the topic “A 
Forward Look,” by Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Prof. 
George C. Cox, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman, Prof. Emily G. 
Balch, F. B. Sanborn, Esq., Mrs. A, W. 
Hunton, Rev. Frederick Lynch, and Hon. 
Joseph Walker. These addresses, which 


,- crowded the programme almost to weariness 


and humanitarian endeavor. 
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at the meetings, read interestingly and cover 
a great range of intellectual, ethical, social, 
r. The record of 
work done during the year is also creditable. 
From the vigorous protest of the secretary, 


| Mr. James H. West, read at the business 


meeting of the Association, we gather that 
there is some division of counsels in the soci- 
ety, Mr. West harking back to the old-time 
methods of critical aloofness, strenuous as- 
sertion of radical opinions, and emphasizing 
of differences rather than agreement with 
the existing religious life of the community, 
while its president, and other speakers at 
the meeting, sought rather for the deeper 
unities of faith, freedom, and fellowship, 
and laid stress on the constructive affirma- 
tions of religion rather than denials and 
demolitions. This change of front in the 
Free Religious Association has been notice- 
able in the past dozen years of its history, 
and has been brought about chiefly, it is to 
be presumed, by the lessening interest of the 
community in purely theological and eccle- 
siastical questions and the rise of a new en- 
thusiasm for social reform and reconstruc- 
tion. At all events Mr. West’s argument 
has for us a strangely remote sound, an echo 
of controversies past and buried, and the dis- 
play of an antagonistic spirit with which 
the present temper of free and progressive 
religion has little sympathy. At the same 
time there is independence and distinctive- 
ness enough in these addresses, especially in 
that of Rey. Mr. Cummings, to impart 
to them a characteristic flavor, and redeem 
the Free Religious Association from the 
charge of undue conformity or lack of vision 
and courage. ‘The society is evidently very 
much alive and very much to the front. 
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There are nearly six thousand professional 
foresters in Germany who are associated with 
various technical societies. 


Pencil manufacturers are buying up old 
red cedar fence rails, in Tennessee and south- 
ward, to be made into lead pencils. 


PEPPRE PPP PP PPPS PHY 
FOR pools AND AGE 


i 


KRKAAAKRAKAAAKALAKAKAKKAK KA KKKK KKKKALKAK 


A Perfect figure 
depends largely 
upon the Corset 
you select. 


“‘Ivy"’ Corsets are the 
greatest aid to physical 
perfection. In their 
graceful lines they re- 
flect both modesty and 
taste. A natural sup- 
port designed by an 
American woman who 
is a student of the hy- 
gienic value of correct 
corsets. 
New Fall Models. 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$5.00, $7.50 and Up. 


“IT CLINGS” 


@# PALMER’S CORSET STORE 
52 Winter Street, Boston 


RAKKKKAK KK KK KKAKKKE 


BO Te eee PREPPY PPEPEPHPEYPRR PY PRHH 


Crockery, China and Glass 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Everything in these lines— Useful and Ornamental—in attractive varieties. 


A more 


extensive variety than any other house in the same line. 

The Best Examples of the Potter’s and Glassmaker’s Art will be seen in the Art 
Pottery rooms—Dinner Set department—Hotel and Club department—Glass depart- 
ment—Stock Pattern department—Kitchenware department, gleaned from original 
sources in England, France, Germany, Austria, China and Japan as well as from the 


American factories. 


Novelties in Endless Variety 
Our Stock Comprises All Values—Low Cost 
Medium Price and the Higher Values 


Dinner Sets—All values, from the inexpensive to the very costly services. 


Over 


150 Stock Patterns, in which sets or parts of sets can be had and matched for years to 
come as readily as white ware, an advantage appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 
We have patterns also not stock patterns; also Initial, Monogram or Crest China and 


Glass made to order. 


Wedgwood old blue Historical Plates—78 subjects of famous scenes and buildings 


connected with American history, also Pitchers. 
Souvenir wares in large variety. 


will be mailed free on application. 
Inspection invited. 


A booklet of half-tone cuts of the series 


ju Ifa 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamp Merchants 
33 Franklin Street (10 Floors) Boston 


Near Washington and Summer, Streets 
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Pleasantrics, 


Mrs. Twickembury was impressed with 
the young people’s singing, ‘I do love to 
hear them,” she said: “‘they sing with stich 
venom.” 


“Are you acquainted with Mrs. Hifly, 
your fashionable neighbor?’”’ “Only in a 
roundabout way. Her cat boards at my 
house.’—Louisville. Courier-Journal. 


Remarkable Coincidence: “It’s always 
seemed a mighty strange thing to me,” said 
Mr. Wipedunks, ‘‘that in Bible times, thou- 
ands of years ago, they called a fast driver 
a Jehu, just as they do nowadays.” 


From a Paris paper we take the following 
conversation in a police court: The President: 
“Tt appears from your record that you have 
been thirty-seven times previously convicted.” 
The Prisoner (sententiously): “Man is not 
perfect.’’—London Globe. 


An Irishman, in the midst of a tirade 
against landlords and capitalists, declared 
that, ‘‘if these men were landed on an unin- 
habited island, they wouldn’t be there half 
an hour before they would have their hands 
in the pockets of the naked savages.” 


The Doctor: ‘‘Mrs. Brown has sent for 
me to go and see her boy, and I must go at 
once.’ His Wife: ‘‘What is the matter with 
the boy?’’ ‘The Doctor: ‘‘I do not know, but 
Mrs. Brown has a book on ‘What to do 
before the Doctor Comes,’ and I must hurry 
up before she does it.”,—Puck. 


A*fly had fallen into the ink-well of a 
certain author who writes a very bad and 
very inky hand. ‘The writer’s little boy 
rescued the unhappy insect, and dropped 
him on a piece of paper. After watching 
him intently for a while, he called to his 
mother, ‘“Here’s a fly, mamma, that writes 
just like papa.’ 


A woman was discussing the English lan- 
guage with Rudyard Kipling. “Don’t you 
think it strange, Mr. Kipling,” said the 
woman, with superior wisdom, “that sugar 
is the only word in the English language 
where an ‘s’ and a ‘u’ come together and 
are pronounced ‘sh’?’”’ Mr. Kipling’s eyes 
“twinkled as he answered, ‘“‘Sure.”—The 
Bookman. 


Mother: ‘I wish you would rake up the 
dead leaves in the yard.” Small Sammy: 
“T’ve got a sprain in my wrist, an’ the 
rheumatism in my back, an’ growing pains 
in my right leg, an’—an’ cramps in my left 
one, an’ headache, an’ toothache.” . Mother: 
“ After you have raked the leaves into a pile, 
you may set it-on fire and jump over it.” 
Sammy: ‘‘Whooppee! Where’s the rake?”’ 


It was a geography lesson, and the teacher, 
according to Harper’s Magazine, had been 
asking about the different States: ‘‘ Tell me, 
Florence,”’ she said, ‘‘what Rhode Island is 
celebrated for.’’? Fora moment the child was 
silent, then an inspiration came to her. 
“Rhode Island,” replied the little girl, ‘‘is 
celebrated for being the only one of the 
United States that is the smallest.”’ 


Dr. Johnson’s tongue spared nobody; and, 
naturally enough, if any one ever got the 
better of him in a verbal encounter, it was 
considered a memorable victory. In this 
spirit a Scotch family cherishes an anecdote 
ofjhis trip to Scotland. He had stopped at 
the house for a meal, and was helped'to the 
national dish. ‘‘Dr. Johnson,” said the 
hostess, ‘““what do you think of our Scotch 
broth?”’ ‘‘Madam,” was the answer, “in 
my opinion it is only fit for pigs.” ‘‘Then 
have some more,’’ said the woman.—Selected. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? : 


SS" Underground 
Mie STEDHENSON Garbage Receiver 

AINE ne Sor pth pede Areciteend 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory Guaranteed. Circular free. 


C. H. StrepHENsoN, 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘““THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

‘Heart and Voice’’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.s— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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|KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS. OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. fhe 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, A 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, a 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snnoven, n.0. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation, 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agri 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students, For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TreaDway Crayton, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Sol 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys, 

George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.,}P?ineipals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


: Half 
Situation ta'Now York "Wo row 


east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. . 


: General and College Courses. 
| Studies Conant Studs Ac De: 


mestic Science. 
Gymnasium, basketball 


Athletics tennis, driving, ponies and 


riding master, swimming and country excur- } 
sions. 


